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The educational system of our State is founded upon the Common 
School, which is placed within the reach of every citizen, and passing 
through intermediate schools, should be completed by the State Uni- 
versity. The full benefits of this system cannot be reached, unless each 
part be developed in harmony with the others, for if one member suffer, 
all the body must suffer with it. It will be impossible, except by con- 
stant importations fiom wiser states, to keep up the grade of the lower 
schools, if the higher institutions be suffered to retrograde or languish. 
Indeed, it is the University that determines the tone and efficiency of 
the Common School. 

Hitherto these different grades of our educational institutions have 
considered themselves as separate, and sometimes as antagonistic; but 
it must be evident to every one that there can be no separation, and 
should be no antagonism between them, being parts of one whole. 
This fancied antagonism of interest has arisen, as seems to us, because 
the limits of no department haye been accurately defined. If we would 
make the most of our strength and capital, the course of study pur- 
sued in any one class of institutions should not duplicate any material 
portion of the course pursued in any other; but, instead of duplicat- 
ing courses and buildings and apparatus and teachers, to provide for 
pupils who are unable to enter upon the prescribed grade, send the pu- 
pils to those schools,in which such studies belong to the prescribed 
course, and which can assuredly be jattended more conveniently and 
with less expense. 

It is evident that no such adjustment of the complete educational cur- 
riculum can be made by any one grade of our institutions; all must con- 
sult and agree satisfactorily as to the details. Our future success de- 
pends upon the elaboration and adoption of some scheme whereby all 
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educational effort shall be utilized by being harmonized into a perfect 
system. Every district school must pcint towards the high school, 
every high schcol towards the normal school, aad every normal school 
towards the University. Nor would this require any material change 
in the management of any educational interest. All that is required is 
that the limits within which each department is to labor be accurately 
defined. Poor line-fences have occasioned more law suits and more 
hard feeling than almost any other invention of the adversary. 

After students have passed through the common schools, and have 
gained a tolerable familarity with the studies usually taught in them, 
they may be divided, in regard to their future education, into three 
classes: 

1st. Those who wish to pursue the common branch2s under superior 
instruction, or to pursue higher studies for a limited time, or during 
certain portions of the year at which they may have leisure. 

2d. Those who wish to complete a regular course, but less extensive 
than a college course. 

3d. Those who wish a full college course. 

There should be in the school system of the state a cowrse of instruc- 
tion adapted to each of the classes, for we believe that time and money 
produce comparatively meagre results when expended upon disconnect- 
ed optional studies. The High School should adapt itself to the wants 
of the first class; the Normal Schools should be adjusted so as to meet 
the demands of the second class; while the University should strictly 
confine itself to the third class, and to special sc entific instruction. 

We can enter into no detailed plan, but would suggest the following 
outline: Let the course inthe High and Normal Sclools be three 
years—the second year of the High School course being equivalent to 
the first year of the Normal course, the third year being composed of 
selected advanced studies. Let the second year of the Normal course 
be equivalent to the first year of the University course—the third year 
being composed of advanced studies selected from the remaining years 
of the University course and of appropriate Normal work. Such an 
arrangement would allow the University grade to be raised, which ele- 
vation would have its influence upon all inferior grades. That the Uni- 
versity has not hitherto confined its attention to striztly. University 
work, is owing to the fact that inferior schools have not done what they 
should. A stream that is made up of affluents must depend upon the:n 
for its character and strength. It isnot the appropriate business of the 
University to do the work of either Common, High or Normal Schools. 
The Common Schools should prepare students for High Schools; High 
Schools for Normal Schools, and Normal Schools for the University; 
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but accordiag to the plan suggested, students graduating at High 
Schools could enter the Freshmen class of the University. 

We have mentioned the Normal School as a link in this chain, be- 
lieving that that education which best fits a man to ‘teach, is also pre- 
cisely the education best calculated to give him a thorough knowledge 
of the subject; and thus the very best possible preparation for a more 
extended course of study, is the discipline afforded by our Normal 
Schools. They cannot train up excellent teachers, without first training 
excellent students. The art of teaching is only the obverse of the art 
of studying. 


a 


“ NOTHING BUT LEAVES.”—Parr IIT. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TEACHER, EDITED BY “ PEN.” 


The main room to which I repaired after dinner, was not in a very 
promising condition. Although large and well ventilated, it appears 
close and crowded, owing to the desks and seats (which are used as 
pews on Sundays), taking up nearly all the room. The aisles between 
those long, stiff seats, each of which is calculated for eight or ten pu- 
pils, are narrow, and in several places obstructed by pillars. It is easy 
to perceive how d'fficult it is to enforce discipline where every precau- 
tion has been taken to make a strict watch nearly impossible. 

The platform is altogether too high; I have to ascend it by a small 
flight of stairs. Mr. T. mounts it with a leap, and descends in the same 
manner. Itis covered with a faded carpet, literally obscured by dust 
and ink-spots. A pine table serves as desk and pulpit. Behind this 
and the chair, a huge, old-fashioned blackboard is supported by an easel, 
which in its turn is supported by the wall, against which it leans in a 
very knock-kneed manner. On that day, the table and platform, es- 
pecially the latter, were covered with a variety of things, such as cray- 
ons, ink-stands, ink-jars, dusters and books, which lay and stood in a 
state of disorder worthy of a Wells street second-hand store. Many of 
the books had evidently been stepped upon by feet that had not formed 
an intimate acquaintanceship with the scraper near the door. 

If order is not Heaven’s first law, it certainly ought to be the first 
law of every school. It is simply inconceivable to me, how a disorderly 
teacher and ditto surroundings can produce that peculiar and beautiful 
effect which we term “ harmony,” in the minds and studies of the pupils. 
Disorder without must produce disorder within, and none but those rare 
and gifted creatures called “ geniuses” can grow and flourish in spite of 
this law of nature. And I think it is an open question whether genius 
would not profit by surroundings that produce instead of destroying 
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harmony. At any rate, such exceptions must not apply to us teachers 
who are but common mortals, like the generality of mankind, and there- 
fore in need of strong and lasting influences of the best kind. And of 
good influences, how many surpass that of the habit of order? It is 
the only safe engineer that keeps the machinery of social life running. 
Lake street might as well dispense with her host of book-keepers, as we 
with that most obliging and trustworthy servant—Order. Yet, strange 
to say, the oftener and louder we shout his name in the school-room, 
especially if we accompany the call with a deafening rapping with our 
ferrule, or stormy ringing of the bell, the less inclined he seems to make 
his appearance. But let us drop our voice to the melodious pitch of 
gentleness, or disapprovingly shake the head, andlo! he is among us. 

On perceiving the incongruity of the surroundings with the work to 
be done, I longed to commence the preliminary labor of “ setting 
things to rights,” but felt timid about making a sudden and radical 
change. It might be taken as a reflection on the habits of my colleague. 
and from what I had heard of him, I desired to be at peace with him. 
So I made a few slight changes about the books on my desk and then 
sat down to rest and reflect. 

The children came in about this time, and while some stood at a dis- 
tance, eyeing me, and others went to their seats, quite a number of the 
larger boys commenced chasing each in the aisles, yelling and cursing 
and jumping on the seats and desks. I touched the bell and politely 
but firmly requested the boys to desist, to which they responded by 
rushing out of the room. For about five minutes, peace seemed 
restored, but I was soon startled out of my state of tranquillity by a 
volley of stones which came rattling about the doors and windows. 
The latter being open, several missiles found their way into the room, 
causing considerable alarm among the girls. I hastened to the ‘door in 
order to meet this new disturbance with a serious warning, but the 
boys had taken to their heels and I saw the last little urchin disappear 
behind the depot. 

Now, here was a provocation to lose that most necessary quality of 
every disciplinarian, self-control, and to encounter its consquence, the 
immortal “ irrepressible conflict.” And old experienced teacher once 
said to me, ‘* Temper, though much abused, is a good thing to have; it 
is like a spirited horse, and, like it, needs a tight rein. Don’t try to 
get rid of it, if it’s natural to you, but keep it in suhjection—bottle it 
for a sparing and prudent use.” Well, I felt as if the cork of my bottle 
was getting rather loose, and as if the imp, Temper, was struggling for 
liberty; but I chucked him back with an effort and returned to my seat, 
watching for some new trick. However, Mr. T. made his appearance 
just then, and several girls ran up to him and related what had hap- 
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pened. He watched me with a satirical smile, dimissed the girls with 
a wave of his hand and then turned to me. 

“You have had a foretaste of teaching at the Mission,” said he. 
“T am afraid those boys will not make it overpleasant to you.” 

“‘T was somewhat acquainted with the nature of the work before I 
came here,” I replied, “ and I promised to try”. 

“T hope you will be able to stand it,” Mr. T. continued, “ I need help, 
especially during the summer months, our worst season. We of the 





a week 
at Christmas and another one at Easter—and we observe the national 
holidays. But that is all the rest we get.” 


mission school have but two short vacations during the year 


“ But,” said I, “ how is it that we get no vacation in summer during 
the dog-days, atleast? I should thik you needed a rest as well as all 
others.” . “So we do, but we cannot get it. This is owing to the poli- 
cy of our school board, to make money out of our work over and be- 
yond the expenses of the school. The public schools and a few private 
institutions are now closed, and those that are open, are flooded with 
enildren, who attended the others ang who are placed here to be out of 
mischief. Our school has the name of being a moral and religious 
school, and so we received, and still receive, tne pleasant addition of a 
large number of pupils who are too unruly to be teft at large during the 
long vacation; the troubled parents pay a few dollars and get rid of 
their torments for a couple of months. At least one-fourth of the pres- 
ent numbei of pupils are transient and will leave in September.” 

** But,” I replied, “ ho canaschool board which seems so enthusias- 
tic in the matter of morals, do such a thing? It must necessarily upset 
the established order of classes and exercises, and even lower the mor- 
al standard of the school.” 

** Ha; as to that,” said Mr. T., stroking his beard and laughing in 
derision, “‘ our morals, my good madam, are past spoiling. But even if 
they could be spoiled, do you think our school board would hesitate on 
that account, in a matter of dollars and cents? Not they. I did all I 
could to prevent this new order of things. I told them how our new 
acquisition is ruining the building and furniture, stealing our ink-bottles 
and books, and setting all authority at naugit. I even hinted at the 
doubtful morality of some of those ‘ contrabands,’ as I cal! them; but 
they orly shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders, requesting 
me to tolerate the nuisance for the short period of its duration. But,” 
he added, fiercely, shaking his fist at sundry shaggy heads that were 
peeping at us through the open door, “ but I do all I can to clean them 
out. I thrash them every chance I get, anc if that don’t hurt their 
feelings I can stand the fun as long as they can.” 

Tremained silent; in fact, what could I say? If this man spoke the 
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truth—and in spite of his manners he made the impression as if he 
did—the board had been very insincere in their dealings with him. 
Here was Mr. T., whom they represented to their minister as being 
doubtful in his morals, impeaching their exyressed solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of their children, and accusing tkem of a total indif- 
ference to the evil effects of their proceeding; and all this for the sake 
of a few dollars. This discovery was not calculated to inspire me with 
that joyous zeal which the dutiful servant of a good and conscientious 
master feels for his work; it poured cold water on my glowing resolu- 
tions, and with a feeling of mistrust in my ability to do my duty, I rose 
to ring the bell. 

If the primary had been noisy on entering that morning, they were 
thrown entirely into the shade by the older scholars. For about ten 
minutes the air and my ears were rent by an uproar such as only an as- 
saulting army of Indians could make. Yells, screams and blows, were 
prominent features of the periormance, and the feats of leaping across 
and on desks and seats, might have led a reflective mind to the reconsid- 
eration of his disbelief in the primitive state of man according to Darwin 
and Vogt. The faces of a few were also drawn into the grimaces of an- 
gry or mischevious monkeys, and like the lalier, those boys seemed 
very expert in grabbing each other by the hair. 

T looked on in silence; I saw and felt that it was the war-whoop of 
these rough and unrestrained boys, who, if the teacher, their “ natural 
enemy,” got alarmed and fell to the rear, were ready to storm the cas- 
tle, level the walls of order and discipline, and proclaim victory in sight 
of the vanquished foe. If, however, the gauntlet was taken up boldly,not 
defiantly, the subsequent battle might be long and hot, but there would 
be a charm in subjecting the young rebels to wholesome obedience. 

During the worst stage of the outburst, Mr. T. made his appearance at 
the door, showing surprise and anger in every feature of his face; but 
as he saw me standing calmly besice my desk, he made a gesture of dis- 
gust, and disappeared. By and by the uproar changed into a prolonged 
grunt, all the girls giggling and tittering, and gradually the noise dwin- 
dled down to a hoavse whisper and finally ceased. Every face was 
turned to mine, and I not only saw, but felt the power of each individual 
eye, that leveled its arrow-glance at my presumedly pale face. 

Had this modern declaration of mdependence been of shorter dura- 
tion, fear my bottled fluid would have escaped, and, allying with 
those your republicans, defeated me then and there, and made future 
peace impossible; but luckily it lasted long enough for me to get fear- 
fully augry, and then to cool down. So by the time ull were in a state 
of quiet, I stepped forward to address my pupils. I introduced myself 
as “ the new teacher,” and then continued: 
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‘“* My reception here has not been what I expecied, but first impres- 
sions are often deceitful, and I.am willing to look upon it in that light. 
We shall soon come to a better understanding, I trust, and the first step 
will therefore be to get acquainted with one another. I have broughta 
daily register, and shall now proceed to enroll your names; and as there 
are so many large scholars among you,I hope you will assist me. 
How many of you can write tolerably fast and well ?” 

Quite a number of hands were raised, and I selected four boys anid 
two girls, who were to put down on a slip of paper the names aud ages 
of the pupils, and also whether transient or permanent. My energy 
was somewhat rekindled as I saw the six monitors do their work in a 
business-like manner, and a tolerable state of order prevailed during the 
proceeding. The papers being handed to me, six new monitors were 
selected, and furnished with paper, for the purpose of making an inven- 
ary of the books in possession of the pupils. When I took the papers, 
thanking those who had assisted me, and remarking on the creditable 
manner in which the work had been done, every face seemed visibly 
brighter, ard I felt that the white flag of peace was gradually unfold- 
ing. 

It was time for the afternoon recess, and to avoid the confusion [ 
dreaded: so much, I asked the children whether they were in the habit 
of singing. Being informed that Mr. T. had taught them a number of 
hymns and popular songs, “‘ Then let us sing ‘ The Prisoner’s Hope,’ ” 
said I, “And when we begin the chorus, you may slowly march 
out into the yard.” 

Several “hip, hip’s” were uttered by a few impulsive boys, but I 
warningly shook my finger, and the “hurrah” was suppressed. The 
children sang the song, now so popular, with precision, and under the 
inspiring strains of the “‘ Tramp, tramp,” they walked down the aisles 
and into the street. True, they marched the tramping words with a 
vigorous stamping of the hecls, but seeing that I showed no signs of 
displeasure, they confined themselves to this one symptom of mischief. 
Many of the girls remained inside, singing song after song, and I lis- 
tened with genuine pleasure to their fresh young voices. 

Recess being over, I conducted an exercise in reading, and then ar- 
ranged a mixed spelling-class, in which the whole school took parts. 
All seemed interested, and I found a surprising proficiency in the art of 
spelling among those much abused “ contrabands,” who seem intelli- 
gent and well taught, although rather lawless. Their scholarship is a 
credit to the teachers of th2 public schools; their conduct, I think, 
must be laid at the door of those who “ make or mar” God’s noblest 
gift, a child’s pure soul—the parents. 

Our spelling exercises closed in time to admit the singing of another 
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song, and when the last sound of “ The Battle-cry of Freedom” had 
died away, I stood alone in the open door of the school-room. 

The following four days of my fizst week in school were less turbu- 
lent than the first; no acts of open insubordination have forced me to 
resort to the rod, but cases of uaruliness and habitual laziness were by 
no means rare, and I entertain serious apprehension of the future. From 
ninety to one hundred pupils is twice the number a teacher can instruct 
with profit and pleasure, unless they are graded. Here 1 have every 
grade, from the vrimary to the grammar school, and only fifteen hours 
a week devoted to their instruction in the English branches! How to 
do my duty, and impart not only real knowledge, but also the sadly neg- 
lected ethics, is a mystery which I vainly try to solve. No matter how 
simple I make my lesson plan, some necessary branch is sure to be 
crowded out, and others are merely touched upon. 

Well, time will show a way out of this dilemma, I hope, and so I 
close my record for the first week. Looking back upon it I feel how 
grandly we plan our work, demi-gods in lofty resolutions—and on how 
small a scale we operate—dwaris in action; it is a bit of inferior work, 
but may be helpful by-and-by. With Mr. T’s permission, I reduced the 
chaos on platform and desk to a semblance to order; the dirty ink-jars, 
bottles and rags have found an asylum in a closet under the platform, 
having discovered it one day; the books are all piled up behind the 
easel, where we cannot step upon them, and every other article has 
found a place where it is handy. Mr. T. ironizes my “ rage for order,” 
as he calls it, and prophesies its speedy end in the dog-days. But I 
had encouragement and help; the girls volunteered to assist me, and 
when the work was done, they all exclaimed how nice everything 
looked, and how new. Even the naturally careless boys said it was 
something. Oh, those boys; they are so incorrigibly fond of slang! 





READING. 
BY P. DONNELLY, POMEROY SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE. 


The teacher who has experienced no difficulty in teaching reading, is 
singularly fortunate, or possesses qualifications for that part of a teach- 
er’s duties which thousands would like to possess. In essaying to 
write on <his subject, my purpose is not so much to “ unfold the tale,” 
of how to do it, as to induce others whose invariable success in teach- 
ing how to read, entitles them to speak with authority. Towever, if 
I only succeed in raising up mountains of difficulties, I shall be gratified 
when some daring genius will have cut a safe path across, dug a level 
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tunnel under, or, with some terrible explosive, blown them clear out of 
sight. 

I have often wondered why I did not succeed better in teaching some 
children how to read. I have heard many others make complaints in 
the same direction. When I reflect on the many obstacles which must, 
necessarily, be overcome, I am surprised in just the opposite direction, 
viz., that I succeed so well! To train the eye of the child, to take in, 
at a single glance, the countless thousands of combinations of letters, 
each combination differing from every other, and yet differing so little, 
as to be barely perceptible, is a work stupendous in magnitude. Every 
distinct werd is an individual picture to the eye, and every picture pre- 
sents to the mind a new thought. ‘The first obstacle which presents it- 
self to us in teaching reading is that cof form, and, though a prelimi- 
nery one, oftentimes hard to overcome. Teachers who have had expe- 
rience in teaching children to read the alphabet, can all testi y as to the 
difficulty experienced in making them perfectly fami'iar with the twen- 
ty-six pictures of the nursery gallery. All those cell to mind some 
bright little eyes which spent six months, and, perhaps, a year, in 
tracing the curved and straight lines of the letters, and, yet, were for- 
getful of the names of some. The indifference with which the modern 
system of teaching treats a thorough knowledge of the names of the 
letters before undertaking to read words which contain connected ideas, 
I cannot regard otherwise than as pernicious in its effects. So preva- 
lent has the habit become, of teaching children the names of words 
without first teaching them the name of the letters, and next the name 
of the syllable (a,b; ab: e,b; eb: i,b; ib: ete.) that pupils no longer 
consider it necessary to spell every word of the reading lesson, and a 
consequent dependent spirit is cultivated. Under this new system the 
pupil is deprived of the power of helping himself, and when he stum- 
bles or falls, depends entirely on the teacher to help nim. While I 
would not eutirely resort to the old method of teaching reading, I 
would be studiously careful not to neglect it. Everything new is not 
an improvement on everything old; and, in the manner of teaching 
reading, the old system, as a whole, is far better than the new. 

It is a pleasant theory to assume that a child can learn the name of a 
word, just as quickly as he can the name of a letter. But as letters are 
the elements of which words are composed, we should not lose sight of 
the old practice of building on a solid foundation, upwarc. In other 
branches of teaching, we are unanimous as to the propriety of resorting 
to a knowledge of the elements on whicu the scicnce or art rests. This 
principle holds good in teaching reading as well as in teaching other 
branches. It has been truthfully said that “ repetition is the mother of 
learning ;” but, sometimes, certain plans may be introduced which will 
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greatly lessen the necessity of repetition. In the matter of teaching 
reading, a great necessity exists for a plan which will render the pupil’s 
necessity for the repetition of letters, syllables and words, nolonger im- 
perative. Ifany teacher has that plan, he would confer a boon on thou- 
sands, by speedily imparting it. Ihave thus far only considered the 
difficulty of mastering the obstacles which the forms of words present. 
This I regard as the most serious obstacle to be overcome. When the 
pupil can, without hesitancy, express every word at sight, the work of 
teaching him where, and how long to pause: what words require, and 
to what degree, emphasis; where, and what inflections should be used, 
will be, to say the least, an easy maiter. 

Great progress has been made in the manner of teaching Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Penmanship and History, but, in teaching 
reading, I think our system, so far as it may be called a system, is worse 
than it was a quarter of a century ago. It is true that more people 
learn to read now than then; but this does not affect the position. My 
opinion on this subject may be wrong, and may, perhaps be the result of 
not being a good reader myself, therefore, incompetent to teach others. 
But I give it for what it is worth, hoping to see soon, from abler pens, 
the true theory. 


——_——__< 


THE WASTE OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
BY ALBERT SALISBURY, BRODHEAD. 


In school expenditure, as in other things, an intelligent economy is al- 
ways desirable. But would it not be well if some of the self-constituted 
watch-dogs over district treasuries would tax their brains to find some 
other possible form of economy than the single one of “bearing,” (to 
borrow aterm from Wall street), teachers’ wages. To say nothing of 
better houses, and their location in more favorable places than treeless 
cross-roads; of better tools for the teacher’s work; and of a more careful 
selection of teachers, with a view to greater permanence in their employ- 
ment; might it not be well to inquire if the annual outlay, more or less, 
could not be made productive of far larger results, if applied in a more 
reasonable manner as regards the arrangement of terms in the school 
year? 

The majority of country school districts have from six to eight 
months of school in the year. The winter term usually continues but 
three, or at mosi, four months, while the summer te: is ofiener four, 
and frequently five months in length. It generally begins about May 1, : 
and extends through all the hot weather of the season, thus covering 
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that especial part of the year when the labor of the children is most 
needful at home, and when all the hindrances to mental energy and ac- 
tivity are at the maximum. 

Most country boys above the age of ten have no school privileges ex- 
cept during during the winter term, which is apt to be made shorter 
than the other, simply because teachers must be paid somewhat higher 
wages in winter than in summer. The consequence is that the boys ere 
robbed of their fair share of school benefits. Yet the girls and small 
children do not fare so much better as might scem to be the case, even 
though they go, each year, through the weary round ef a summer school. 

It is my deliberate opinion, the result of experience and observation, 
that not one in four of schools kept in July and August is worth the travel 
to and fro, saying nothing of the pecuniary outlay. Let any one who 
is not yet convinced of this, take a day’s ride through the country in 
mid-summer, and see the very school-houses begin to nod; or, better 
yet, let him walk a mile or so in the sun to anv country schooi-house, 
and spend a day within. If he can keep from drowsing, let him note 
the mental as well as physical suffocation that must prevail, and ask 
himself how much it is all worth. 

A few districts have already adopted the pian of holding eight or 
nine months of school in each year, with three terms, so arranged that 
the boys can attend two of them, at least, and covering the hot months 
with a long vacation, after the custom of city schools. But not all think 
that they can afford this. Cana school year of six or seyen months, 
then, be so divided as to avoid the folly of the present plan? A mere 
suggestion may be offered: Let school be opened about the middle of 
September, and hold until near Christmas. Allow a vacation ef two 
weeks for the holidays, and then continue until about March 1, when 
the boys will be needed at home, to “to get uv the summer’s wood.” 
This will give the five months required by law. A short spring term 
can then be added, which should close som? time in June. This is not 
presented as the best arrangemeat possible, but only as much better 
than the one so prevalent at present. One thing I may add: let the 
teacher then be hired for the whole year, at a uniform price. The ends 
to be gained are, as are already indicated, first, to give the boys a bet- 
ter opportunity; second, to increase the general efficiency of the schools 
by shunning the summer heat and its consequent lethargy. 

But if any change be wrought by which the present ignorant and 
inconsistent waste of money and labor can be avoided, it must be begun 
by a wholesome agitation on the part of teachers and county superin- 
teadents, or the disiricts will uever awaken from their placid following 
of ‘ the traditions of their fathers.” 
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LITERAL ORTHOGRAPHY LAWFULLY TAUGHT. 
BY HENRY CROUSE, EAU GALLE. 


Many of the devoted adherents of “oral spelling,” spelling by rote, stren- 
uously contend that orthography cannot be lawfully taught without the 
use of the spelling-book. The School Code requires that, ‘“‘ Orthogra- 
phy shall be taught in every school,” but it does not require ‘ spell- 
ing;” and as orthography means correct writing, (being derived from 
the Greck orthos correct, and grapho writing,) so the lawful demand 
is equivalent to requiring correct writing to be taught in every school. 
Let us examine the prevalent method of teaching and see whether or 
not right writing is usually taught in school by the use of the spelling- 
book. Here is a spelling-book exercise, which, according to custcm, 
we will first recite with open book: “ L-u-m lum, r-u-m rum, s-u-r-d 
surd, r-a-t-c-h ratch, i-b ib, o-b ob, s-o-p-o-r-i-f-i-c soporific, f-i-n-a-l-e 
finale.” Now close the book and continue the process, repeating from 
memory: L-u-m lum, r-u-m rum, s-u-r-d surd, r-a-t-c-h ratch, etc., ete. 
Now can any person with a spark of truth flowing in his veins declare 
that this lum-rum, surd-ratch rigmarole constitutes right writing? No; 
it is not even writing, much less right writing. O! that every teacher 
and every scholar did but know that orthography really means right 
writing! Would that parents, Superintendents and District Boards 
did but declare their condemnation of this kind of orthographic food— 
this thought-killing mind poison, on which I have known children fed, 
so that at the beginning of their fourth term of school they could spell 
by rote two-thirds ol the words in a spelling-book, and could not read, 
—“T go in;” children who, during ten months’ school attendance had 
never been led to form a script letter, nor an Arabic figure. And others 
who read in the Fourth Reader, and could not write a single letter of 
their own names! 

And still this is professionally called lawful orthograyhy—literally 
right writing! Did ever perversion, (falschood,) show such destitution 
of shame? What do we derive from the spelling exercises of the spell- 
ing book? At most only scattered fragments of broken taoughts. 
Why memorize broken thoughts when the educational world is so full 
of whole thoughts?—Thougits, too, which are instructive, entertaining 
and serviceable in practical life; and which nearly all classes of learn- 
ers will copy with the most lively appreciation. A scholar who is just 
able to read, “ In we go,” can be led to form a script ¢, n, w, @, g, 0. 
After he can join these letters separately, he can be led to join them 
into words, ‘‘In we go. Thus every scholar, from the primer to the 
highest reader, can copy, either entire, or make an abstract of every read- 
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ing exercise. Indeed what is to hinder a scholar, from correctly per- 
forming his orthography exercises, when he copies his printed lessons? 
Can he not see every sentence, word and letter—Roman and Iialic, cap- 
ital and small capital letter; and the marks of punctuation included? 
In this way a scholar can practice orthography, right writing, with his 
his geography, grammar and arithmetic lessons; and by dégress learn 
to write them from memory without the use of the printed book. By 
this method the component letters of words will not only become mere 
indelibly impressed upon the learner’s mind, but also the use and mean- 
ing of words, a knowledge of the grammatical construction of senten- 
ces and the cultivated style of standard authors, will thereby be acquir- 
ed. In this blind-fold process of spelling by rote, the mind is with- 
drawn from the meaning of the words and directed to the names of the 
component letters. Words are the representatives of thought; there- 
fore words and thought ought never to be disconnected. It is mental 
suicide to memorize empty sounds or words to which no meaning is 
attached. 

“ They will find out the meaning sometime,” says ultra conservatism, 
in reply to an eight year old boy’s mistake, who described the Pacific 
ocean to be a body of water half as wide as the Mississippi river; and 
this, after enjoying the benefit of an intelligent mother’s oral instruc- 
tion, and the literary acumen of a popular teacher inclusive. But is 
the mental culture of our children dependent upon their wading a dozen 
years, first in one, then in another quagmire of error, before they reach 
the solid foundation of truth? I am aware that this is the prevailing 
method of primary instruction, but the wisdom of this course is of a 
very doubtful character. For there are many diligent scholars who 
become discouraged and cease trying to learn, when they discover that 
they have been groping in a labyrinth of repeated errors. What lover 
of truth is not disgusted with falsehood—educational as well as moral? 
The first impressions are the most permanent; hence, if there are 
erroneous ones, the wrong will often adhere to a learner during life. 
Therefore, let the right be impressed at the beginning and not waste 
time with learning and unlearning error, and finally arrive at the truth 
at manhood, or as is often the case acquire such a distinguished ( ?) 
education as one which requires men and women to spell nearly every 
thing they read and guess at the meaning of nearly every nine words 
out of ten. Iam aware that there are some energetic souls who rid 
themselves of the retarding stultifying influence of spelling by rote, 
by subsequent practice in writing composition—literal orthography ; 
but for every one who thus succeeds there are thousands who remain 
weighed down with the fiendish incubus; acquire little more than the 
meagre ability of scrawling their own names and a few words of every 
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day use, written and spelled in the most wretched manner. Let us 
pratice true, lawful, literal orthography from the beginning; write 
only intelligent sentences. 

If by this method scholars fail to write their orthographic exercises 
correctly, they can, at least, feel the consciousness of having partly 
done what they pretended to do; they can feel that they have at least, 
written. But the mere oral recital of the names of the letters, is no 
more right writing, than the mere telling over of the several swinging 
motions of a scythe isright mowing. Mowing consists in taking the 
scythe in hand and going through the actual process of cutting down 
grass; so, also, orthography consists in taking the pen or pencil in hand 
and going through the actual process of ferming letters, words and sen- 
tences. Why did people ever so grossly pervert the simple meaning of 
the word orthography? The mind, as well as the body, grows by di- 
gestible food; but food which the mental-stomach cannot digest, no 
matter how nutricious and wholesome, can benefit neither the mind nor 
the body. Therefore, to encumber the mind of a child with the pro- 
nunciation, or the component letters of unassociated words, years be- 
fore, or perhans without ever, writing or understanding their import, is 
a kind of mental food of very doubtful digestive qualities. 

Our intelligent Normal teachers instruct us, that “ true education 
should proceed from the concrete to the abstract, from the known to the 
unknown ;” but, according to this spelling-look standard of scholarship, 
the process is exactly reversed. We commit to memory long columns 
of unassociated [meaningless] words, and from these idle words we are 
in a dozen or a score of years, to deduce or dig out intelligent thought, 
somewhat as a drunkard imagines to dig health out of the many gal- 
lons of whiskey he hac consumed. During the period of youth we fill 
our minds with obscure words, dark and beclouded phrases, and when 
we become gray-headed men and women, then we are to kuow their 
import. Let us be no longer guilty of the the folly of trying.to remem- 
ber what we do not understand. 

It is objected that no person can write or read until he can spell— 
meaning to spell by rote. In the village school of Seeba, Saxe Meinin- 
gen dukedom, Germany, where spelling by rote was never practiced, I 
have seen fellow-pupils acquire a facility in writing intelligent sen- 
tences (usually at the teacher’s dictation) Lut often voluntarily epitomiz- 
ing incidents and facts of natural history in a couple of years, which I 
never saw equalled in any primary school where this spelling by rote 
was the daily exercise of scholars from four to twenty years of age. And 
this German village school is not an igolated example. The testimony 
of every German scholar of my acquaintance is a unit: ‘ Auswendig 
Buchstabiren habe ich niemals gelernt,” spelling by rote have I never 
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learned. Now, if by practicing true, literal orthography, without blind- 
fold spelling, people in Germany can learn to write intelligent sentences 
as rapidly as spellers in America can ~epeat the names of the letters, 
then why cannot people in America do the same? It is conceded that 
iniellectual progress is the peculiar spirit of the New World; therefore, 
the people of America should not only equal, but even surpass those of 
Germany in learning to read and write without spelling by rote. Es- 
pecially, so long as our Heavenly Father continues to bless us with 
eyes, fingers and pencils, let us use them in learning orthography. 


SS 


SCHOOL-HOUSES FOR THE COUNTRY. 
BY W. H. HOLFORD, GRANT COUNTY. 


What should be the position of a school-house on the plat of ground 
on which it stands? and what should be the internal arrangement of the 
same? 

Long and careful observation has taught me that it should be as fol- 
lows: The pcesition of the school-house upon the plat of ground upon 
which it stands should be such that the door or doors may be in the south 
end or side of the building; and that the teacher may stand in the north 
end of the school-room, midway from east to west, and facing the pu- 
pils and the door or doors. With this arrangement the gable ends may 
be either to the north and south or to the east and west. 

There are many reasons why pupils should sit facing the north, 
among which are these: (1.) During school hours all the light comes 
from south of east in the forenoon, and from south of west in the after- 
noon; so that the pupil who sits facing the north during this time has 
his eyes shaded from the. direct rays of light, while the print before 
him receives the direct rays as should be the case. But this case is re- 
versed, and the direct rays come into his face in the forenoon, if he sits 
facing the east; in the afternoon, if he sits facing the west; but during 
the entire school day if he sits facing the south. (2.) If the pupil 
sits facing the north when he begins the study of geography, his map 
is then always “ square with the world,” and there is no translation to 
pe made; but such is not the case if he sits facing any other point 
when commencing this study. (3.) Pupils who have long sittings to 
perform feel better, sit more quietly, and with far less restraint, if facing 
the north than if facing any other point. 

Pupils should face the teacher, and since they should face the north, 
the teacher’s place is in the north end of the school-room. But the stove 
should be as far from the teacher as possible, so that he may have a 
cool, clear head; hence, the stove should be in the south end of the 
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school-room; and asthe stove should benear the door or between the t 70 
doors, so the door or doors should be in the south end or side of the 
building. And please bear in mind that all I say at this time, is based 
upon the supposition that our imaginary school-house stands in this 
position. 

Then there should be no window in the south end of the school-reom, 
nor in the north end of it. The windows should be placed in the east 
and west sides, and they may be “ grouped together for the triple pur- 
pose of economy in construction, finer architectural appearaace, and a 
better disposition of light’; or separate windoys such as we more fre- 
quently see, can be used if preferred. 

If there is but one entrance for both sexes, it should be exactly mid- 
way from the east to the west side or end of the building; this, to give 
the ideas of balance and symmetry; and if there are two entrances, 
they should suggest these ideas. If there is but one door leading into 
the school-room, the stove should stand dizectly north of the door and 
as near it as may be and not interfere with the passage; and if there 
are two such doors the stove should stand midway between the two 
doors, and st the same distance from each wall, as in case of one door; 
that is, the position of the stove in relation to the school-room, should 
be the same with one door in the building as with two. This, that the 
cold air entering the door may come in contact with the stove and be 
warmed before it passes to any person in the room. But in no case of 
a single entrance to the school-room, should it be made nearer the east 
side of the building than the west side nor nearer the west side than 
the east side, and the stove placed “in the frort corner farthest from 
the door; ” for such construction does violence to the ideas of balance 
and symmetry, and the placing of the stove ignores the two principles, 
one ot “ physiology” and the other of philosophy, that cold air should 
be warmed before coming in contact with persons sitting unprotected, 
and that cold air not prevented will pass along the surface upon which 
it rests into space occupied by heated air and displace the latter. This 
caution is given that neither pupils nor teacher may be placed between 
the entrance and the stove; for the result of sucha mistake is cold feet 
for jhe unfortunate persons who happen to be so placed; and this blun- 
der is frequently made. 

If the wood-house is not to be built in front of the main building, 
and attached to it as a part of it, the stove-pipe should pass to the 
north end of the school-room, and enter a chimney that should rest 
upon the wall, but not come down to the black-board. In each of the 
extreme northeastern and northwestern upper corners of the room 
should be a small opening, that can be closed or opened at pleasure. 
These will conduct the vitiated air above the ceiling, and it may then be 
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allowed to pass out at the south end of the building through a mock 
chimney, or it may pass into the real chimney. Others may prefer that 
the chimney should stand in the center of the roof, and answer both the 
above purposes; but the openings for ventilation should occupy the 
same position in either case, so that the air after being heated may be 
conducted to the back part of the schocl-room, and be breathed while 
psssing. 

The smallest school-room should not be less than eleven feet high; 
one of medium size should not be less than twelve or thirteen feet 
high, and a large school-room should be at least thirteen or fourteen feet 
high. 

The school-room should be as ‘* wide as it is long,” or euen wider; 
that is, it should be as far across from east to west as from north to 
south, or even farther. A school may be more easily governed in a room 
so shaped than in any other. The distance across from north to south 
may be a trifle farther than from east to west, and do but slight harm; 
but along, narrow school-room fora school of all grades, is a thing to 
be dreaded, and especially so if it is a dow room. 

The rostrum or “ teacher’s platform ” should be from four to six inch- 
es high, from four to five feet wide, and should extend quite across the 
room. Pupils who are busily employed at the black-board are liable to 
step off or fall from rostrums which extend only part way across. I 
knew two pupils whose spines were seriously injured in this way. 

The black-board should be five and one-half feet wide, should extend 
across the north end of the room, and the bottom of it should come 
down within eighteen inches of the platform. All the space along the 
side walls not occupied by windows, should be black-board of the same 
width as that across the end, and it should come down within eighteen 
incnes of the floor. 

The outer door should not open directly into the school-room; and 
the most common plan for preventing this is to cut off by a partition, 
from five to ten feet of the south end of the school-room, making an 
entry or two of them if there are two outer doors. Now,I do not like 
this plan for two reasons: I have noticed that both boys and girls are 
more inclined to misbehavior while in the entry than while in plain 
view of the teacher; and the entry is always cold and is not a fit place 
to keep the outer garments in during school hours; for the child just 
from a warm room, who puts on a cold shaw] or overcoat, is not wholly 
free from danger of “ taking cold.” ; 

A better plan, one that would correct both of these faults, is to con- 
struct a very small entry just large enough in each case to accomodate 
the opening and closing of the outer door, but not large enough for a 
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play-room. ‘The inner or entry door should be foiding, self-closing, 
noiseless and cheap. 

All the vacant space along the south wall may be rendered very use- 
ful by fastening to it two rows of hooks for hanging hats, bonnets and 
outer garments. The upper row of hooks should be six feet from the 
floor, and the lower row three feet from it. Clothing hanging upon 
these hooks is always warm and may be put on at any moment without 
endangering the health of the pupil. The southeast and southwest cor- 
ners should each contain from three to five shelves for dinner pails, etc. 
For such school-houses I prefer the single entrance with a large door. 

The most convenient school-room that I have seen, considering the 
number of pupils in attendance, is one whose location and internal ar- 
rangements are in accordance with the above suggestions, and whose di- 
mensions inside are twenty-nine feet from north to south and thirty feet 
from east to west. 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
BY MRS. C. 8. HARRINGTON, BRODITEAD. 


Mathematics is the least dependent, the simplest and the easiest of 
all the sciences; and that branch of mathematics which we call arithme- 
tic is so useful, if not necessary, in the majority of pursuits and avoca- 
tions, that its value is almost universally recognized. 

Every member of a school is expected, sooner or later, to know 
something of arithmetic, although he is, perhaps, entirely ignorant of 
the structure of his native language, the geography of his own country, 
or the history of the nation to which he belongs. The necessity of 
arithmetical knowledge being thus universally acknowledged, there 
still remains a question as to the manner in which such knowledge may 
be most readily and thoroughly acquired, with the least expenditure of 
time and labor. The study of written arithmetic, without being pre- 
ceded or accompanied with mental arithmetic as a separate branch, is 
often advocated as most economical and advantageous. 

Being an earnest dissenter from such views, I will briefly cnumerate 
my reasons for considering mental arithmetic as essential in any course 
of study, whether confined to the narrow limits of a mixed schcol, or 
broadening into the more generous culture of higher institutions. 

Whether we judge the merits of tis study by its practical utility, or 
as a discipline of the intellectual powers, we can accord to it no mean 
rank. A person who has learned to perform the simplest operations 
with numbers in his mind. readily, as he only can by repeated practice, 
will find very frequent occasion for the use of his ability in this respect 
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when paper and pencil cannot be conveniently employed. And when 
by a course of careful training one becomes acquainted with the princi- 
ples of fractions, in all the complications involved in mental arithmetic 
examples, written arithmetic is already more than half mastered, al- 
though he may never have made a single figure; for, in the solution of 
every problem, in the absence of set rules, he has been compelled to 
deal directly with the principles upon which mathematical rules are 
founded, and consequently, when he commences the study of written 
arithmetic his mind is only traveling familiar paths, and his progress 
will be intelligent and rapid. Thus as a preparatory measure, this 
study is wisely economical of time and labor. 

As the chief and primary object of all study is the healthy and vig- 
orous development of mental capacity, any study that brings into activ- 
ity many of the highest intellectual powers, and is, at the same time, 
broad in its adaptations, and thoroughly practical, should be efficiently 
taught in each school, and duly appreciated by teacher and pupils. 

It was said by an eminent man that “ the one desirable, safe, certain, 
attainable quality, is the quality of attention.” I£ this be true, mental 
arithmetic is one of the best means for its cultivation. When the pu- 
pil is required to repeat an example after hearing it read but once, the 
only way to avoid failure is by close and continuous attention; and re- 
peated efforts in this direction will eventually enable him to bring his 
obedient powers to bear, not only on mathematical questions, but all 
others with potent efficiency. In keeping all the conditions of a ques- 
tion in mind, together with the words in which such conditions are ex- 
pressed, “ the purveyor of reason,” memory, is constantly strengthened 
and carefully improved; and having no precise instructions of a rule 
on which to lean, a self-reliance and independence of thought that can- 
not be too highly estimated, are being necessarily attained. As the 
object is always to reach results by the most direct route, the methods 
of thinking are characterized by accuracy and rapidity, thus making 
still further additions to the stock of mutual resources. 

A vroficient in this branch must deal far more with the e/y than how, 
and hence there can be no self-deceptive surface work, no mental hazi- 
ness, but every idea must be clear, and every conception well defined. 
These mental solutions of arizhmetical problems enforce the concentra- 
tion of power upon a certain point, a fixed holding of the attention, a 
continuity of thought not furnished by any other school exercise. Logi- 
cal habits of reasoning are acquired by continually using the successive 
steps in each solution, as a premise from which to educe a conclusion, 
until the final result is triumphantly reached. 

And not least among the advantages of this study is the practice of 
expressing, in concise and accurate language, the simple or complicated 
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mental processes involved in each solution. This power of expression 
should not be undervalued, for it implies an advanced position of the 
mind, from which it takes a retrospective view of its own operations; 
and it also indicates a systematic arrangement of clear and definite 
ideas. ‘I know but can’t tell,” so often heard in school and elsewhere, 
may not be wholly untrue, but it is evidence that some vague shadow 
of a conception has been mistaken for knowledge, and that, before any 
proper expression is possible, the mental machinery must perform a fin- 
ishing process, to be continued till every outline of thought is clearly 
and perfectly defined. The study under consideration compels that 
plain, distinct thinking which results in ease of expression. 

What other study is, at once, so practically useful, and so important, 
as a thorough mental discipline? 
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THE “TOWNSHIP SYSTEM.” 
BY N. H. HOLDEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF MONROE COUNTY. 


There are few things of such vital interest to humanity, and that per- 
form as important a part in determining the social condition of a com- 
munity, or a people, as its system of schools. And, it is a fact, of 
which despotic rulers, as well as republican statesmen, are becoming 
cognizant; that the strength and prosperity of a nation, are great or 
small, in proportion as the masses are intelligent; and that no superior 
classic attainments of the wealthy few, can compensate in society, for 
the wretchedness attendant upon an ignorant multitude. We are high 
or low in the human scale,as our minds are enlarged by a knowledge of 
the sciences, and the wisdom of past ages, or are left in the simple con- 
dition as formed by nature, without the accumulated wisdom of centu- 
ries of experiment and study. And in view of these and other facts 
which conclusively demonstrate thet education determines our place in 
the world, both as a nation and as individuals—determines whether we 
are savage, civilized or enlightened; rank among the highest, lowest or 
intermediate; it becomes us as individuals alive to the first great interest 
of the children of the land, and which shoule be, and is the first interest 
of every parent, to do everything that is reasonably in our power to 
improve and make more efficient our school system, a3 well as to do 
what is necessary to obtain the best results from the schools as they 
now are. 

Allowing that the present school system of the state is susceptible of 
improvement, the question arises; what is the desirable change, and 
what can we individually do towards effecting it? 

At a convention of county superintendents of schools, convened at 
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Madison, December 27, 1871, which I attended, the question of school 
districts was discussed at length; and from the information there 
obtained, and from carefully reviewing the reports of the superin- 
tendent of public. instruction for the years 1868-69 and 1870, I am 
satisfied that the “township system” as now provided for by statute, 
but left to the option of eacl: town to adopt or not, would be a material 
improvement. 

Space is too limited to give more than a very brief outline of this 
statute, which ‘can be found in the school code or session laws of 1869, » 
and which should be in the possession of every district and town clerk. 
This statute, makes each town, one district, so far as relates to the 
expense and supervision of schools and the hiring of teachers, but 
leaves it sub-districted as now, for the purpose of separate schools. 

Each of these sub-districts holds annual meetings to elect a clerk and 
to express its grievances and desires. These clerks constitute a town 
board of school directors who have entire control of school property, 
and make all needful provision for the schools. They elect from their 
own number a president, treasurer and secretary, who constitute an 
executive committee who hire teachers and perform other duties. To 
the secretary is given the general supervision of the schools of the 
town, and under the direction of the board of directors, he shall grade 
the schools and assist the teecher in classifying, and is required to visit 
each school twice during each term. All persons interested in this 
educational work should examine this “ town system” as provided for 
by statute, and if persuaded that it would be an improvement, take the 
necessary steps to give it a trial. 

1st. It would produce a uniform rate of schoo! taxation, making 
school privileges more equal without imposing excessive burdens upon 
any individuals. 

3d. It would create a more efficient school board for selecting and as- 
signing teachers. 

3d. Ii would secure for the schools better teachers. 

4th. The schools would be uniformly and better graded and classified. 

5th. It would tend to improve school-houses, and provide each of 
them with what is esseatially useful. 

6th. It would dispense with a large number of district officers and 
lessen the aggregate expenses of schools. 

Tth. It would promote uniformity of text-books. 

8th. It would allow of a central school, of a higher grade, for the 
benefit of those desirous of studying higher branches, than are now 
taught in common schools. 

9th. It would assure an efficient system of school supervision for each 
town. 
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I have canvassed the objections that might be urged against the 
change, and find them all easily answered. And if the change would be 
productive of a part only of the benefits enumerated, it would unques- 
tionably be a desirable one. This system is no new fangled experiment. 
It has been tried successfully, and is now the system in use in several of 
the States, and is attended with most satisfactory results. 

Then let us catch an inspiration from the motto of ‘our State, ‘ for- 
ward ” and take cach improvement by the forelock, and lead the van of 
our sister States in our educational system, and not be so. scared by the 
“ spectre innovation” as to neglect to profit by the progressive wisdom 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, and go dragging at the 
wheels of progress. 

The change to the “ township system” is very easy, if desired by a 
majority of the electors of the town, and if, on trial, it is unsatisfactory, 
it may be abolished and the old system reinstated. 

On petition of ten electors for the change, the town clerk gives no- 
tice that a vote by ballot will be taken at the next town meeting or 
general election for and against the change,—but for the details of the 
law, I refer you to the school code or session laws of 1869. This change 
is not a reinstating of the old town superintendency system. However, 
it does purpose to establish a more thorough supervision of the schools 
which is rendered necessary, not from a failure of County Superinten- 
dents to perform efficient work, but from the impossibility of one indi- 
vidual properly supervising the entire schools of a county. For in- 
stance, in Monroe county, there are about 128 schools or departments, 
and the usual length of a term of school being 66 days, it would neces- 
sitate the visiting of two schools per day, without loss of time, in ovder 
to visit each school once only during each term, which is a physical im- 
possibility in this county. And these visits would b2 too short to be of 
much practical benefit. 

A glance at these facts will show at once, that one person canaot 
poscihly give each school that time and attention necessary to its best 
success. This deficiency is remedied in the “ Township System,” by 
supplying in each town the much needed addition to the superintendency 
force. 

<p > 

Every Maw from the highest, has two businesses—the one his own 
particular profession or calling, be it what it may, whether that of sol- 
dier, seaman, merchant, farmer, mechanic, laborer; the other his general 
calling which he has in common with bis neighbors, namely, the calling 
of a citizen anda man. The education which fits him for the first of 
these two businesses we call professional, that which fiits him for the 
second is called liberal—Dr. Arnold. 
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INEQUALITY OF TAXATION UNDER “DISTRICT SYSTEM.” 
BY A. F. NORTH, SUPERINTENDENT OF WAUKESHA COUNTY. 

The foundations of our free institutions were laid by the Puritans, 
when they made this compact in the May-flower, viz: That every set- 
tler should have equfal rights, and that they would obey the laws they 
should make for the common good. ‘This sentence contains the essence 
of all free government, But they saw clearly that the stability of such 
a government as well as the well-being of the individual could only be 
maintained by universal education, and they tuok measures at an early 
date (1636) to secure this end by the action of the state. Enlightened 
statesmen throughout the world are bearing testimony to the sound- 
ness of these views, and in spite of bigots reactionists are pressing for- 
ward to their attainment; and announce as the safety of the state de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the people, the state must secure this by 
popular education—in other words the property in the state must edu- 
cate the children in the state, and this with at least some good degree 
of equality. It is upon this basis that the school fund is distributed. 
It is apportioned, not in the ratio of the property ina district, but upon 
the number of children to he educated therein. And this is the true 
principle, and should be of general application. But it is not so, and 
very few persons are aware how widely different from this is the fact 
with regard to the distribution of the burden in our towns under the 
present district system. The annexed table will show its operation in 
Pewaukee, Waukesha county, which is believed to be a type of the con- 
dition of things, generally, throughout the state. 





No. of | Value of Property | Amount per 





Scholars. | in District. Scholar. 
Dathict NO. Da ccck i cadseusndeue veneers ' 221 | $285,090 00 81, 068 00 
AURIOCCINO © divs cre'e's ©8420 ae ew meae Raker 44 124, 563 00 2,376 00 
WISEMIOUNG (Sire csr cveoe teat caren ere celeste 92 172, 285 00 1, 861 00 
District No. 4.......... Peer re sat 79 61,593 00 | 784 00 
EMMIGOUNO: | bss.c'ured Secret eneanececenwe | 47 47,980 00 1,001 ¢0 
REPIGOTING, (Bi secdidie coi eis awceeuce wes 29 72,922 00 2,860 090 
NOSE NOG (Oia x eccs cca weep aveweeeee 76 116, 198 00 1,529 00 
ts PSG ING: BOiiccccceseiceene ceaceeces 48 | 75, 209 00 1,566 00 
WG PUMAEUNO: “Gie-cs.sdidatccsclrees oueecernes 97 105, 024 60 1,083 00 





\ VA TOT GSS GSE eget One ae eeCr Cee ese CCT IT : 732 $1, 008, 964 00 $1,578 90 


By reference to the above table, it will be seen that while in the 
whole town there is $1,378 for each scholar; in district No. 4, there is 
only $784, about one-half this amount and in district No. 8, there is 
$2,860; over double the average amount. I hope to be able soon to 
show how this matter stands in the other towns in this county. Such 
a state of things is a conclusive argument in favor of the township syste m 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. ™ 

Q. Has a town a right to use a school-house in the towa for elec- 
tion purposes, when the district has voted that the town should nof use 
it for that puopose? 

A. A town has no legal right to use or claim the use of a school-house 
for election purposes or any other purpose. It is the exclusive prop- 
erty of the district; morcover no Zegal right inheres in any party to use 
it or allow it to be used for any other than school purposes. This is 
settled by the decision in the case, School District No. 8, vs. Arnold 
et. al., (20 W. R., 657). Any vote taken by a district upon the matter 
docs not alter the case. On the other hand, where no objection exists 
in the district to the use of the house for religious an1 other public 
meetings, custom and courtesy dictate that the school board allow it to 
he so used, it it will not irterfere with the school, and if they feel satis- 
fied that the house will not be injured. It should be remembered that 
the board has the custody of the house, and not the district. 

(). Is it sufficient reason to set aside the order of the town board for 
the division of a district, if it is made to take effect in March? 

A. The board must go according to the law, which prohibits any 
order for the alteration of a school district from taking effect between 
the first day of December and the first day of April. An order passed 
in violation of this provision could not be sustained. 

(. Can a town board alter a district formed by special act of the 
legislature? 

A. They have this power, unless the act provides otherwise. 

(. Can a person elected district clerk claim the office if he does not 
within ten days, “ apply for the books and papers?” 

A. Yes; for if he does not within ten days file a written refusal to 
serve, he is regarded by the law as having accepted, and there is no 
vacancy for the board to fill unless he resigns. 

Q. Can acreditor garnishee a school board for wages due toa 
teacher? 

A. Aside irom the statutory provision in regard to wages for 60 
days, it was held in the case Burnham ys. City of Fond du Lac (15 
Wis., 193), that the indebtedness of municipal corporations is not sub- 
ject to attachment. The reason given is, that it is against public policy. 
Tf school boards could be garnisheed for wages due a teacher, it would 
tend to prevent contrccts being made on terms favorable to the Cis- 
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trict, and so, to injure the public good. It may be presumed, there- 
fore, that the courts would not sustain the process. 

Q. Is it lawful for a district treasurer to pay an order drawn by the 
clerk, and not countersigned by the director, provided it is counter- 
signed by himself? 

A. The law does*not empower or direct a treasurer to countersign 
orders, but only to pay them; and to pay them only when legally drawn, 
and countersigned by the director. 

Q. Cana clerk of a school district legally contract to teach a school 
of his own district? 

A. Not unless he first resigns, as clerk, that another person may 
ve appointed; for he cannot make a contract with himself. 

(. Isacounty superintendent warranted in refusing to license a 
district clerk to teach his own school? 

A. Heis noi. His business is to examine those who apply, and 
grant certificates to those who are found qualified. His granting a cer- 
tificate of qualification to a person who holds the office of district clerk 
does not empower him /o éeach in his district without a contract; and 
to obtain a legal contract he mnst cease to be clerk. 

(. Ifateacher loses Monday, can he be allowed to make it up on 
Saturday? 

A, There isno serious objection to this, but to cut off eavil, it would 
be best that the permission be noted on the contract. 

Q. If a school is taught on Saturdays, will the district be entitled to 
count them as part of the “five months” necessary to draw school 
money ? 

A. Yes, if the contract with the teacher provides that school may 
be taught on Saturday, but not otherwise. 

Q. Isa teacher’s certificate given last spring, for one year, good 
this winter, the teacher not having been examined on the constitutions? 

A. The certificate is good until it expires, unless revoked by the su- 
perintendent. The teacher can lawfully teach the “ constitutions,” 
although not yet examined on the subject. 

(. Under what law is a teacher authorized to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon a pupil? 

A. There is no statutory provision upon the subject. Under the 
common law, as the courts have decided, a teacher may inflict reasona- 
ble punishment, when necessary. (See November number of Journat 
or Epucation, page 400.) 

Q. To what action or penalty is a teacher liable, who inflicts exces- 
sive punishment. 

A. The action would be for assault and battery. The penalty 


would be fiae or imprisonment, or both, in the disvretion of the court. 
3—[Vou. IIl.—-No. 2.] 
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Sditorial AMliscellany. 


THE MISSING LINK SUPPLIED. 

We reprint the following from the Milwaukee Sentinel : 

“Gen. Fallows has submitted a plan to the Committees on Education and 
Claims which has received the hearty approval of the Regents and Faculty of the 
University and prominent educational gentlemen connected with the legislature, 
whereby unity and efficiency may be secured in our educational system. He pro- 
poses to have each graded school in the state furnished with a list of the studies 
required for admission into the college classes and the sub-freshman class of the 
university, with the per cent. to be attained in each branch. The graduates of 
such schools, upon the certificate of the principal, setting forth in detail their 
standing, are to be received in such classes of the university as they may be able 

¢ to enter,without further examination and without any charge for tuition in the uni- 
versity. This plan is believed by Gen. Fallows to supply the missing link be- 
tween the higher and Jower schools, and to effect a proper gradation between 
them. He also believes it will give a stimulus to both the university and the pub- 
lic schools of the state, which they have not heretofore received. Dr. Twombly, 
President of the University, had a plan very similar in its general features, and 
gives his cordial support to this proposition of the Superintendent of Public .In- 
struction.” 

We believe the effect of the above plan will be to lift up the entire public 
school system of the state. It will give a reward to scholarship, which is at once 
natural and just. It will awaken an interest in the university in all parts of the 
state. It will elevate the grades of the schools and give parents the opportunity 
of preparing their children for college, at, home, in the most critical period of their 
lives. It will create a demand for good teachers anda disposition to pay them as 
they deserve. Itwill give a thorough gradation from the lowest primary school to 
the university; and as the faculty of the university are to prescribe the conditions 
of examination there need be no fear that a proper standard will not be required 
for admission into the highest high school of the state. 

The press in general have advocated the measure, and we hope to record in our 
next issue that the legislature have authorized free tuition to be given as above 


recommended. 


LECISLATION PROPOSED. 

Tn addition ‘to the mattter alluded to above, bills have been introduced, or will 
be, in a short time, to provide for the compensation cf school district clerks and 
the secretaries of town boards of directors; to simplify the reports from joint 
school districts; to make two grades of state teachers’ certificates, one good for 
five years and the other for life; to regulate the hiring of teachers by district 
boards; and to require that towns which adopt the “ township system,” shall continue 
it not less than two years. Some minor amendments and special provisions may 
also be found necessary. It may be presumed the Legislature will take some 
measures for the relief of those school districts in which school-houses were 
destroyed in the great fires of last October. Some action ought also to be taken 
to provide for the schooling of pauper childrens. The committees on Education 
are made up of intelligent gentlemen, who will, we doubt not, act wisely in their 
recommendations. The chairmen of ths committees, Hon. R. DAvis and Col. J. C. 
SrooxeER, are both graduates of the State University, and warm friends of educa- 
tional progress. 
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THE FOURTH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We congratulate the friends of public education, particularly in the northwest por- 
tion of our own State, that we are able to expect at no distant day, a fourth school 
for training teachers, at River Falls, in the beautiful St. Croix valley. To Regent 
WELD, who has looked and labored so long, and so unselfishly, to this end, we 
especially tender congratulations. Other localities presented strong claims, but on 
the whole the feeling seemed to be that as this portion of the State is so removed 
from all our educational centers, and is to gather, apparently in a short time, so 
large a population, it was quite right to anticipate a little the unfolding of the 
future. No section of the newer portions of the State is more inviting than the 
valley of the St. Croix. It is drawing to itself an enterprising and intelligent 
population. The establishment of this school there will increase this tendency, 
and we hope great things from its influence. 


PROF. WERNLI.—In a recent report of tlte committee of'examination appointed 
to attend the semi-annual closing of the German, English Normal School, Galena, 
Il, which is in charge of Prof. Jacos WERNLI, formerly in the Platteville Normal 
School, they;pay him the following compliment : 


“Tn an Institution where all the departments are so nobly sustained, it might 
seem invidious to make comparisons, but we are led to express our special pleas- 
we with which the Normal class has been instructed. They left the impression 
that, if called upon tv teach school, they will be ‘workmen that need not be 
ashamed.’ Indeed, we do notsee how it could be otherwise, when in Prof. Wernli 
they have a living model of what a teacher should be. The school is large and 
cramped for room, which necessitates working under a great disadvantage. They 
have the foundation laid for a new hall, and additional recitation rooms, and we 
trust that the hopes of the Principal will be realized in seeing the superstructure 
completed before the close of the close of the next term.” 








Query Box. 


ANSWERS. 


We are indebted to GEORGE M. BowEN, Jefferson, for solutions of problems 43 
and 47, and to T. E. AnciER, Wausau, for solutions of 47 and 49, but have not 
room for them, as they have already been solved. 


57.—Clear solutions of this question were furnished by J. Br., Vew Holstein, and 
Tomas Hari, Cedarburg, in addition to those published last month, and were 
sent to the printer, but were crowded out by press of other matter. It seems not 
worth while to publish them now. 

58.—Demonstrate that in any right-angled triangle the square of either side 
about the right angle divided by the sum of the hypothenuse and the other side is 
equal to the differece between the hypothenuse and side used with it in the 
divisor. 


Let ABC be a right-angled triangle, right-angled at B, itis required to prove that 


2 
me {BT AC—AB. To prove it algebraically we have AC?=AB?+ BC?, or AC?— 


AB*=BC*. Factoring, (AC+AB)(AC—AB)=BC?; and dividing by AC+AB, we 





have =AC—AB. To prove the same geometrically, from the point A, with 


BC? 
AU+AB 
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a vadius equal to AB, describe a circle cutting AC in D; produce CA until it cuts 
the circumference in F; now CB is a tangent, and CF asecant drawn from the 
same point, hence, CF: CB::CB: CD. But AB=AF, hence, CF=AC+ AB; and 

e. 
since AB=AD, DC=AC—AB. Hence, AC+AB: BC:: BC : AC—AB, and, Tks 
—AB—AB.—Q. E. D.—LAMmBDA. 

A good solution was also received from B.R. A., but defaced, in using matter 
on the other side of the sheet. 

61.—A tree 100 feet high is broken in the wind; in falling, the broken end rests 
on the stump, while the top rests on the ground 30 feet from the foot of the tree 
Required the height of the stump.—W. H., Lovville. 

Solution —Height and hypothenuse squared: 


Thus, 100°=10, 000 ae 
30°= 900 2 
—- ft. ft. in. 
9,100+200=45.5, or 45,6, height of stump. 
Difference of squares divided by twice the height the hypothennse, quotient the 
required height—T. Hanpin, Cedarburg. 





Second Solution —Let « equal height of stump; we have given now the base and 
ag aaa to find the hypothenuse—which, according to rule, is equal to 
V2? +900. If 2 equals height of stump, 100—z must equal length of the portion 
broken off. Placing the two equations, equal to each other, we have, 4/?+900 
=100—2; or, 2?+900=10,000—2007+2?. Transposing and collecting we have, 
2007=9,100, and a=4514, height of stump. 

62.—Three men are to carry a stick of timber 100 feet long, and of uniform size 
throughout. Each is to carry one-third of the stick, and two of them are to carry 
together. If the man who carries alone is at the end of the stick, how far from 
him must the others be that they may carry their share? 

As three men are to carry a stick 100 feet long, one man at an end of it is to 
carry one-third of it, or 331g feet; the other two to carry together the balance, or 

6624 feet. Were the latter to go to the other end, they would carry but one-half 
the stick, or one-sixth less than their part. Now, in order to carry this, they must 
come towards the other man, a distance equal to one-sixth the length of the stick, 
or 16% feet. Hence the two men together are from the man alone, 100—1624, or 
8314 feet—T. Harry, Cedarburg. 

63.—Why is a body heavier at the poles than at the equator? 

ist. It is nearer the center of gravity. 2d. The centripetal force is diminished 
at the equator, as a consequence of the earth’s revolution. 





65.—Suppose an opening to be made directly through the center of the earth, 
and a cannon ball to be dropped into the abyss, where would the ball come toa 
state of rest? 

A body falls toward the center of the earth, because the greatest amougt of 
attractive matter lies in that direction. But when it descendsebeneath the surface 
the attraction in one direction must decrease until the center is reached, when it 
becomes equal in all directions—hence, a body at the center of the earth must 
weigh nothing. Asa material substance must have weight in order to have mo- 
tion, the ball must necessarily stop at the center—W. H., Lowville. 
68.—CorrEcTIon.—Problem 68 should have been given thus: 

. Rv ig To find the value of 2 and y. A.S.S. 
Will B. R. A, furnish a solution to this again, as corrected? 




































Query Box. v 
70.—Would it not be more interesting to devote a few pages of the JOURNAL to 
school exercises, declamations, dialogues, etc. 

In answer to this question, I should say let them be limited; journals are apt to 
run to such subjects, if once started; but comparatively few really want them, and 
we already have journals devoted to that branch of school literature—lI. N.8., 
Waukesha. 

71.—Please, if converient, inform the readers of the JOURNAL, of the names of 
the several Territorial and State Governors of Wisconsin. 

The Territorial Governors were: 

Henry Dodge, appointed by A. Jackson, April 50, 1836. 

James D. Doty, appointed by J. Tyler, September 30, 1841. 

N. P. Talmadge, appointed by J. Tyler, June 21, 1844. 

Henry Dodge, appointed by J. K. Polk, April 8, 1845. 

The State Governors have been: 

Neison Dewey, from Lancaster, term commenced June 5, 1848. 

Nelson Dewey, from Lancaster, second term commenced January 1, 1850. 

L. J. Farwell, from Madison, term commenced January 1, 1852. . 

Wm. A. Barstow, from W: aukesha, term commenced January 1, 1854. 

Coles Bashford, from Oshkosh, term commenced January 1, 1356. ; 

Alex. W. Randall, from Waukesha, term commenced January 1, 1858. 

Alex. W. Randall, from Waukesha, second term commenced January 1, 1860. 

Louis P. Harvey, from Shopiere, term commenced January 1, 1862. 

Edward Salomon, from Milwaukee, term commenced April 20, 1862. 

James I’. Lewis, from Columbus, term commenced January 1, 1864. 

Lucius Fairchild, from Madison, term commenced January 1, 1866. 

Lucius Fairchild, from Madison, second term commenced January 1, 1868. 

Lucius Fairchild, from Madison, third term commenced January 1, 1870. 

C. C. Washburn, from La Crosse, present Governor, term commenced January |, 
1872.—W. Hanp, Lovviile. 

The names of the Governors were also furnished, as above, by Mrs. 8. C. Srr- 
RINE, Plainfield. 

72.—The worm of which H.Crousr speaks, is called “centiped,” (a general 
term for insects having a great number of fect,) and belongs to the genus Scolo- 
pendra, of the order Myriapoda. There are several species, of which the large 
ones in the tropical countries are dangerous, on account of their venomous bite — 
P.S., Gibbsville. 

Joun ALDER, of Eastman, Crawford county, also sends a similar answer, and 
refers to the word “ centiped,” Wed. Un. Dic. 

NEW QUESTIONS. 

73.—Will some one parse the indicated words in the following? “ And God said 
unto Moses,‘ J am that ITam.’” (Ex. IfI.19.) “ Forwas and is and will be, are but 
is.” (Tennyson—The Princess.) J. W.B., Janesville. 

74.—What is the width of the’Frigid Zone, and why are the Tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn so called?—A. CRAVEN, Sussew. 

75.—If one cow and one ox cost $57, and tw enty cows and thirty oxen cost 
$1,500, what is the cost of each per head? Solution by arithmetic.—H. C., Reeds- 
burg. 

76.—Wanted to know the name of the person, the official title, and the time 
when he performed the duties of acting President of the United States during the 
absence of the President and Vice President. 

76.—Wanted to know the names and respective terms of office of the several 
Chief Justices of the United States. 
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78.—If three is one-third of six, what will one fourth of twenty be?—E. H. 


79.—A man and son can drink a barrel of water in 5214 days, and it will take the 
son 101jdays more than the father to drink it alone. In what time will each one 
drink it alone?—W. H. F., Toland’s Prairie. 


80.—What is the best substantiated theory in regard to solar heat—do we actu- 
ally receive heat from the sun?—M. H., Rocky Lun. 


81.—Will some one please give the characteristics of each Governor of Wiscon- 
sin?—8. C. Sirrine, Plainfield. 

§2.—What is combustion, and what causes it? 

83.—The centers of two given spheres are at the extremities of a given right 
line; required the locus of a point from which the greatest portion of spherical sur- 
face is visible.—L. C., Door Creek. 

84.—Alice is one-third as old as her mother; five years since she was but one- 
fifth as old; in how many years will she be one-half as old?—B. R. G. 

(We received several other arithmetical questions with the preceding one, but 
have not room for them.) 

DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of encouraging a bill of fare, not so exelusively mathematical, I 
submit the following grammatical definitions as being better than those usually 
given, if they stand criticism, which of course they invite: 

(1.) CAsE—Case is a modification of substantives, used to indicate their relation 
to other words in the sentence. 

(2.) PREPOsITION.—A preposition is a word used to indicate the relation of a 
substantive, usuaily called its object or subsequent, to some other word in the 
sentence and with this subsequent to form a phrase which modifies the antecedent 
term of the relation. 

(8.) INTERJECTION.—An interjection is a word that, like the sentence, expresses 

a complete thought or emotion, and consequently has no dependent construction.— 
A.F.N. 
QUERY IN EQUITY. 

Dear Journal—The following question has arisen, and as it is likely to become 
one of general interest, | beg you will auswer it as early as possible: 

A teacher is engaged in the usual manner to teach the public school in a certain 
district, say for the term of ten months (twenty-two days tothe month). Nothing 
is said about vacations or holidays; Christmas comes on Monday. But at the 
close of the week previous to Christmas the Board inform the teacher that they 
propose to give a vacation, extending over Christmas and New Years, school to 
commence again January 2d. The teacher accepts the position and announces the 
vacation. At the end of the term, can the teacher include Christmas and New 
Year’s among the days taught ? That is, shall he be allowed for them ?—B. R. A. 


The JoURNAL’s opinion is, the teacher ought in fairness to be allowed the two 
days, Christmas and New Years, because he was originally entitled to them, and 
perhaps makes some sacrifice in consenting to the vacation. The case would be 
different, of course, if the original agreement provided for the vacation. 

QUESTION IN ALGEBRA. 

On finding the greatest common divisor of polynomials we divide the greater 
ploynomial by the less, after suppressmg all mononial factors, and if the first term 
of the dividend will not contain the first term of the divisor, we multiply the first 
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polynomial by such a factor as will make its first term divisible by the first term of 
the second polynomial. Now why can we multiply by this factor—W. H. Smiru, 
LeRoy, Dodge county. 

DRAWING—A QUERY. 

Supposing that every public where drawing, map-drawing and ornamental pen- 
manship is taught, were to send, from time to time, a few choice samples of work 
executed by pupils of such schools—said samples to be neatly bound and contain- 
ing the names of the school, the teacher and the young “ artists,” and the date of 
presentation—to our State Superintendent, to furnish him with evidences of pro- 
gress in those branches, would the Superintendent be authorized in receiving and 
placing such samples on file in his office? And would it act as a healthy stimul- 
ant to acknowledge the receipt of such gifts in the JouRNAL, adding, perhaps, a 
friendly note of criticism?—PENN.—( Yes, by all means—-Editors.) 


WANTED-— AN ANSWER.—Suppose it to be one hundred miles from Boston to 
Portland. A locomotive starts at twelve o’clock from Boston, going fifty miles the 
first hour, twenty-five the second, and twelve and a half the third, and so on each 
hour traveling half the remaining distance, when will it reach the depot at Port- 
land? A reward cf $1,000 awaits any person who, by a mathematical calculation, 
can arrive at the exact hour.—Boston Times. 

What word of one syllable can be pronounced quicker by adding two letters? 

What word can be pronounced easier by adding another syllable? 

STUDY OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The following intelligible answers were given by would-be-teachers, while under 
examination: 

Question. What is the Constitution of the United States? 

Answer. “The Constitution of the United States are the laws made by the 
chosen people.” 

@. What are the conditions of eligibility to the United States Senate? 

A. “The conditions of membership of United States Senate, is a well calcu- 
lated theory of advancing and promoting and enforcing all laws sustained by the 
nation.” 

Q. How may the Constitution of Wisconsin be amended? 

A. “Wisconsin laws may be amended by the signature and great seal of Uni- 
ted States approved.” 

(. What is meant by suspension of writ of habeas corpus? 

A. “The suspension of the writ of habeas corpus is the death of the United 
States Federal Government.” 

The following is a specimen of communication between a teacher and a school 
board: 


“ 


“T formally resign my position as —— teacher of —— school of this —— on 
account of the duties of the place being too arduous for the capacity of my ability 
to fill. amie aes 


«__, ——., 1871.” 
A CRITICISM. 


We make some extracts, which the writer will pardon, from a private letter: 


“Since people may labor in so many different ways to the same end, you will 
pardon me for assuming myself to be in your field, by giving just a thought in 
reference to an article I have this moment read in your JOURNAL, December 1871, 
entitled ‘Physical Education.’ 

“Tn the first line, Herbert Spencer is spoken of as ‘ one of the ablest writers of 
our (?) country.’ Question. Who can say,that out of the maze of his ‘unknowable’ 
and ‘knowable,’ an American thinker is safe in accepting that order of duties and 
activities of which the third, ‘parenthood,’ stands in front of all undetermined 
social problems? 
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“But what Spencer thinks of these great questions, or what one teacher thinks 
of his thinking, is of small moment compared with what we find in the last para- 
graph of the following page. First line— The object of all living is happiress.’(?) 

“T thought that was what the catechisms taught when I was a child—say one 
hundred years ago. Still, this, in itself, is not so bad as that wuich is made to 
follow, where it, happiness, is correlated with that swccess which is made the end 
of education. 

“ Let who will open the eyes, that need but be opened, to see this amazing falsi- 
ty stand in the front of heresies prolific in devices to advance backward all true 
ideals of manhood and womanhood—the source of rot in all the social sphere. 

“Success, indeed, the end! The public prints have lately been filled with the 
record of a life whom here I need not name—so well did he succeed. 

“Question. If James was educated, what theory did his teacher hold on that 
subject; or was it his mother? * * * 

“JT beg pardon for having said more than I intended; perhaps more than the 
oceasion merrited. But teaching is so vast a responsibility, and the stuff of which 
young intellect is made so impressible, that a mother could hardly turn from the 
article just read, and, looking in to the face of a child, fail to think some sort of 
thoughts.” 


Sducational Bntelligence. 


WISCONSIN. 

MANITOWOC is building two fine school-houses, one at a cost of $12,000, which 
is nearly completed; the other at a cost of $20,000, which will be finished next 
summer. 

Wausavu.—aA large and elegant brick school-house is to be erected in Wausau 
early in the spring. 

Wavuwatosa.—aA new brick school-house has been erected in Wauwatosa. at a 
cost of $8,000. It will seat about 200 pupils. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY school children were burued to death by the terrible 
fires inthe northern part of the state. 

MINERAL Potnt.—The public schools, after a recess of six months, opened on 
Monday last. All the departments except the primary, are full, as usual. Mr. 
Wm. Martin has been engaged es principal. He bears a high reputation ac a 
teacher; has received his education at some of the best schools in the state, and 
has a character above reproach. We hope the public will accord to him the same 
liberal support that they have heretofore to the principals of the public schools.— 
National Democrat. 

Monror.—The corps of teachers at present employed are R. W. Burton, princi- 
pal, Mrs. R. W. Burton principal of the grammar school, and Misses F. A. Dwight, 
L. Rathbun, J. Galusha, F. Bloom, E, Van Wagenen, M. Blair, M. White, C. King, 
C. Williaias, A. West and F. Miner. Mr. Burton has resigned his place to take 
charge of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, in this city. A successor of the right 
stamp is wanted. 

PRAIRIE DU CurEN.—The schools at Prairie du Chien are ina prosperous con- 
dition. Prof. Lovewell and Miss M. E. Brown and Miss Hattie E. Campbell are 
teaching in Upper Town, and Mr. Wallin and Miss 8. Oram in Lower Town. 

WAUKESHA CounTy.—The Superintendent of this county, who means work, has 
issued an excellent circular, containing these among other good suggestions and 
proposed requirements: 

“ No teacher, especially if new to the work, who is earnestly endeavoring by the 
diligent use of all the means within reach, to fulfil the duties of his profession, 
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shall lack my best sympathies, and I may add, my aid, when it can be of service. 
On the other hand, the best interests of the pupils shall not be imperiled by any 
encouragement that I shall give to idle or incompetent teachers. 

“ As the ‘Constitution’ has been made a branch on which you have to be exam- 
ined, and as few of you have had an opportunity of studying it formally, the 
questions on this branch will be of a general nature, and the questions on history 
will chiefly relate to the circumstances which led to and accompanied its adoption. 

“The very excellent historical notes accompanying the ‘ Constitutions’ pro- 
vided by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with occasional reference to 
any school history, will furnish what information you will require. The younger 
teachers will see that this study occupy some of their spare time this winter, and 
if there be a desire on the part of any considerable number to have a week pre- 
vious to the examinations employed in its formal study, I shall be glad, if a place 
can be secured to accommodate such a class, to take charge of it. 

“Tn looking over the examination questions used in this county during the last 
ten years, I see no necessity for submitting any of a higher grade, even than those 
used during the first year of the county system. While it is desirable that teach- 
ers be conversant with all the branches required to be taught in our common schools 
(and certainly they should never cease until this is attained,) it is of greater im- 
pertance that they have suck a thorough comprehension of the fundamental and 
elementary principles, and of the best methods of presenting them that they can 
make the first steps in the paths of knowledge, (and of course all subsequent 
steps,) invigorating, pleasant and profitable. The third grade questions in written 
arithmetic, at the spring examinations, will not go beyond percentage and its ap- 
plications, as developed in Robinson’s and Ray’s higher arithmeties. To this ex- 
tent, it will be thorough. 

“T shall require a composition containing not fewer than 150 words, nor occupy- 
ing more than one page of legal cap, on a certain subject which may be selected 
by the teacher from six familier subjects, which will then be presented. From 
this paper I shall judge of your practical knowledge of the English language as 
seen in your spelling, syntax and the use of capitals, and also of your ability to 
teach your scholars how to write a letter at which they need not blush. 

“In order to induce practice in map drawing, and to secure an acquaintance with 
our own state, I shall require an outline map of Wisconsin, upon a scale to be then 
given, to be drawn by each applicant for a certificate. ‘ALEX. F. Nortu, 

County Superintendent. 


OUR COLLECES. 


BELoiT COLLEGE, established twenty-five years ago by a convention of Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian pioneers, sends out this year an elegantly printed cata- 
logue, which gives the names of ‘ten instructors, one hundred and ninety-three 
pupils for the year, and seventeen graduates from the institution, who are found 
in all departments of prominent service and influence—teachers, professors, 
editors, lawyers, clergymen, college presidents, missionaries, etc., etc. 


Ripon CoLLEGE.—This is a younger institution, having graduated its first class 
in 1867. It is under Congregational auspices. Its catalogue, covering a year and 
one term, gives the names of 440 students, seven professors and four female in- 
structors. The right of women to receive a classical education is fully recognized 
in this institution, which numbers twelve ladies among its twenty-six graduates. 


CaRrRroLi COLLEGE.—It was our privilege, last Friday, to attend some of the 
examinations in “ Carroll College and Young Ladies’ Seminary,” now under the 
direction of Professor and Mrs. Lummis, and we take pleasure in “making a min- 
ute” of our impressions. Both the Professor and his accomplished lady evidently 
bring to the great work before them a spirit of conscientious faithfulness, which 
is in itself a powerful pledge of success; and the testimony of faithful scholars, 
during the past term, shows that the promise is already, to a very encouraging 
extent, fulfilled. There were sixty-one pupils, we understand, during the term 
just closed, aud we trust that the number may steadily increase hereafter.— 
Waukesha Freeman. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—Dr. G. M. Steele, President of the University, has fa- 
vored us with a copy of the catalogue for the current scholastic year, which affords 
much cause for gratulation. It will also be gratifying to the public generally to 
know that the movement to raise an endowmeut fund of $100,000 is meeting with 
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flattering success, $15,000 of the amount being already secured by the energetic 
endowment agent, Rev. J. H. Roe. Now let the remainder be made up before 
commencement day. 

A state exchange gives the following exhibit: 

“From the catalogue we learn that the institution has now in attendance 294 
students, about one-third of whom are ladies. The next graduating class con- 
tains nine. One hundred and thirty students have graduated from the institution, 
forty-five of whom are ladies. The winter term begins on Wednesday, the 3d of 
January next, and closes Tuesday, March the 20th. In admitting ladies to all the 
privileges of the institution from the beginning, the officers took a step in ad- 
vance of other similar institutions, which displayed as much practical good sense 
as it did Christian spirit. In this, Lawrence University is at least half a score of 
years in advance of a large majority of the colleges of the country, and for this 
liberality we tally one to the credit of the institution.”—Appleton Crescent. 


Minton CoLtGEe.—This institution is at work with its usual energy and success. 
It has 140 students in attendance this winter term. In both the academic and col- 
legiate classes are young men and young ladies of superior abilities. Good feel- 
ing and earnest attention to the studies prevail in all the departments. The 
faculty are laboring with vigor and in a most cheerful spirit. Prof. Searing, the 
author of a pop=lar text book on Virg.l, is cosely engaged, what time he can find, 
in preparing for the press a work on the first six books of Homer’s Iliad. He ex- 
pects to have it issued in time for the next fall term of the schools. The friends 
of the College are moving hopefully in an effort to raise more funds for the bene- 
fit of the institution. 


RACINE COLLEGE.—The Advocate says this college opened last Wednesday 
after a vacation of four weeks with an attendance of more than 200 students. 
This is a larger number of students than it has ever before accommodated; during 
the vacation various improvements have been made in the buildings, among 
which is a new gallery in the chapel, by which its capacity is greatly increased. 


Wayanp University.—The winter term opened on Tuesday, January 9th, 
with flattering prospects. First-class instructors now occupy its various chairs, 
and fin« opportunitjes are offered to persons of limited means for obtaining an ed- 
ucation. It is now in charge of EH. F. Stearns, as principa!l.—Beaver Dam Argus. 


These flourishing institutions are honorable to the state and to the enterprise of 
the Christian denominations that have established them. 


OTHER STATES. 


We are indebted for many of the gleanings which follow, to the School Advocate, 
an excellent Educational Journal published at Indianapolis, (Ind.,) which has 
entered upon its second volume. Several notes of the southern states are taken 
from Morton’s Monthly, a new journal elsewhere noticed: 


MASSACHUSETTS has four State Normal schools. The male principals of these 
schools each receive a salary of $3,000, and the female principal at Framingham 
receives $2,500. We learn that another Normal school is soon to be established 
at Worcester. 

THE Boston School Committee has refused to prohibit corporal pnishment in 
the schools of that city. The best teachers are said to testify that it is not often 
necessary, and the right to inflict it is seldom abused. 


Iowa.—Mr. JAMES M. Ross, the managing editor of the ZJowa Instructor and School 
Journal, has retired, and leaves it in the hands of Mr. JAMES ELLIs, who has been 
for some time associated with him. The Journal always contains lively and 
instructive matter: 


ARKANSAS.—A law passed at the last session of the general assembly of this 
state has had a tendency to somewhat cripple or retard the progress of the free 
school system which had been so successfully inaugurated. We refer to the law 
providing for the issuing of interest bearing certificates, and making them receiv- 
able for school taxes. A large proportion of the tax collected under this law was 
paid in this “state scrip.” It is reported that in many counties where taxes were 
paid in United States currency, the conscientious (?) collectors have converted it 
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into “scrip,” thus pocketing about 40 per cent. of the proceeds. This state scrip 
is really worth but about 50 cents on the dollar, and teachers, whose nominal 
salaries, if paid tin full, would require them to possess the faith of a Muhler to 
live, are compelled to receive their pay in this depreciated paper. But with all 
these discouraging surroundings, the friends of the free school system are making 
commendable progress. 


ALABAMA.—The State University opened in October with sixty students. Lieu- 
tenant Maury was for some time advertised as the president; but although he had 
signified his acceptance of the nomination, in the eleventh hour he tendered his 
resignation. Prof. Lupton has been elected president. 

The public schools are fairly in operation under the superintendency of Hon. 
Jos. Hodgson, who devotes himself with ability and fidelity to the discharge of his 
duties. From the American Educational Monthly we gather tke following ststis- 
tics: ‘“ During the scholastic year 1871 the cost of administering the department 
of education has been less than that for the year 1870 by $42,335. ‘There has been 
a corresponding increase in the number of pupils and the length of the school 
term. Whereas in 1870 the average number of pupils was 52,060, the number in 
1871, is 107,666, an increase of more than one hundred per cent. The school term, 
which in 1870 averaged two months and nine days, has increased in length of ses- 
sion thirty-five and a quarter per cent. This remarkable increase in number of 
pupils, both white and colored, and increased length of school term, have resulted 
in but small part from an increase of the school fund. With but 17} per cent. in- 
crease of the tuition fund, we find 906 per cent. increase of pupils, and 3854 per 
cent, increase in length of school session. 


GEORGIA.—Popular education is here in its infancy. In the country districts and 
minor towns private schools flourish; but the public school has had to struggle 
against the rapacity of the aliens, who until lately occupied all places of trust and 
responsibility. ‘The late absconding governor, Bullock, borrowed from the treasury 
all the educational funds, placing in their stead state bonds,which now are not 
marketable. This has proved a serious blow to educational progress; but the pros- 
pect now is more hopeful: the best citizens are again getting control of the affairs 
of the state. 

Much of the odium that naturally attached to those who heretofore have mis- 
managed all the departments of government has been sometimes unjustly turned 
against inncocent parties. Commissioner Lewis, who, we are informed, stands 
high in the estimation of the people of Atlanta, has had to suffer because of the 
company in which he has been thrown. By a large vote the present legislature 
has requested him to resigh. We are not advised of the reasons for this request, 
nor do we know what response, if any, the commissioner has made. 

The friends of the free schools in this state have been laboring under many diffi- 
culties, some Of which will doubtless soon be remedied. The present legislature 
seems inclined to improve the very defective school law, and the people are 
beginning to appreciate the necessity of better school houses and the necessary 
appliances. Three new school houses of eight rooms each are nearly completed 
at Atlanta. The school board is thoroughly organized and we shall expect soon to 
see this thriving city on the high road to success in educational enterprise. 


Kentucky.—In his initial report to the legislature, the State Superintendent 
recommends that all the taxes paid by the negro race should be given to them for 
the education of their children. He suggests that the whole amount of revenue 
derived from them be thus applied for five years, each county having the benefit 
of the taxes collected within its borders. 


Tue Louisville Courier-Journal says: “Up with the school-house and down 
with the Ku-klux, is the word; and if it be spoken in time, and with proper spirit 
and emphasis, it will prove a word of enchantment.” 


LovIsIANA.—Tne Rev. Thos. W. Conway, who is a prominent member of that 
band of adventurers who for some years past have usurped the offices of this state, 
still mismanages the educaticnal bureau. Superintendent Conway had a severe 
attack of yellow fever last summer, but—recovered. 


Mississipp1.—The salaries of teachers range higher than in most other states, 
being fifty, seventy, and ninety dollars, according to class. The schools are graded, 
and are under county control as to organization and management. The State Su- 
perintendent, who politically is not in sympathy with the citizens, has materially 
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impaired the usefulness of his administration by involvingT himself in peculiar 
contracts with certain manufacturers of school furniture. 


Supt. W. T. Harris of St. Louis, has suggested to his Board of Education the 
adoption of a regulation prohibiting the use of the text-book in the recitation by 
the teacher whenever the pupil is expected to recite without the book, and that 
the teacher be recommended to use a syllabus of topics or questions, either written 
or printed, in the conduct of such recitations. He thinks that the greater bulk of 
the evils complained of by intelligent parents, who find their children becoming 
mere cramming machines instead of intelligent investigators, results from the 
practice of many teachers using the text-book during the recitation as “a source 
of information from which to draw a supply for their own use on the occasion, 
thus making up for their own lack of preparation.” “That the teacher should 
know as much of the lesson as the pupil, does not need statement.” We have 
often expressed the wish that there might be a self-executing law which would 
forbid any teacher to attempt to conduct a recitation before he has so thoroughly 
mastered the lesson as to be able to recite it—to change places with the pupil with 
credit. The slavish use of text-books in conducting recitations is “evil and only 
evil and that continually.” It degrades the teacher, deadens the recitation, and 
kills the interest of the pupil. The teacher should stand before his class so full 
of the lesson that he may have a free hand and a free eye —National Teacher. 


St. Lous has forty-eight public school buildings, which all together are valued 
et $1,730,005. There are 466 teacGers, and nearly 27,000 pupils. 


TENNESSEE.—The public school system of Tennessee, since it has been relieved 
from the superintendency of Commissioner Eaton, has no longer a state depart- 
ment. Each county collects and disburses its own school tax through the hands 
of a board of trustees elected by the people. The plan has been in operation too 
short a time to estimate the results by comparison with different systems. A reso- 
lution is pending before the legislature to reorganize the State Bureau of Educa- 
cation. Schoois are being organized in all the counties, and much earnestness pre- 
vails. There are many excellent private schools and colleges of a high order. 


TexAs.—All the public lands are set apart for school purposes. The sale of these 
lands will realize a large fund. There isa compulsory feature in the school sys- 
tem. The local papers, with singular unanimity, charge that the educational fund 
does not reach the teachers, but is appropriated by the trustees. So far the public 
school system has proved a failure—due to she compulsion attempted er to the di- 
version of the public money, or both. 


NEVADA pays the highest salaries to her teachers of any State or Territory in 
the Union. Male teachers receive in that State an average monthly salary of 
$118.75 in coin, and female teachers $92.16. Louisiana ranks next in appreciation 
of the teacher’s work, paying her men $112, and her women $76 per month. New 
York State averages to all her teachers $63.36 monthly salary. The lowest sala- 
ries are paid in North Carolina, where the males receive per month $20.50, and the 
women $18.50. A female teacher in Nebraska receives a larger salary than any 
male teacher in that State, and the average salary paid to women in Nebraska is 
nearly equal to that paid to the other sex—the males receiving $34.32, and the 
females $33.66 per month. 


WaASsHINGTON.—The “ United States Commissioner of Education” is making 
great reputation as a statistician. In his last report ke sets forth, tabularly, the 
relation of poverty to crime as shown in the New England States. “ Eighty per 
cent. of the criminals in those states have no education, or not enough for any 
useful purpose. Eighty to ninety per cent. have not learned any trade” The 
Commissioner’s report is voluminous, and shows great labor; but his statements 
would possess greater value if in all cases he mentioned che source from which 
he obtained them. In the matter of statistics, having exhausted this country, he 
now turns his attention to foreign parts. He has lately published a volume of 
Norway and Sweden school statistics, which he thinks will be useful. He is a 
man of sanguine temperament. 


DarrmoutTH COLLEGE.—The total number of students at Dartmouth this year, 
as appears from the catalogue just issued, is 400. Of these, 43 are insthe Profes- 
sional Departments, viz: 40 in Medicine, and 3 in Civil Engineezing; 357 in the un- 
dergiaduate Departments, viz: 282 in the Classical, 63 in the Scientific, and 12 in 
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the Agricultural. New England sends 317 sludents; the Middle States, 28; West- 
ern and Southern States, 45; Canada, 5; Nova Scotia, 2; Indian Territory, 1; Eng- 
land, 1; India, 1. The number of instructors is 34, including two who are emeritus. 
The libraries contain 46,000 volumes. 


YALE COLLEGE has eighty-seven professors. The annual catalogue of this in- 
stitution, just issued, makes a very eucouraging exhibit. There are in attendance 
upon the University, in all its departments, 809 students: Academical, 527; Philo- 
sophical, 174; Medical, 26; Law, 21; Theological, 69. Of the Academical under- 
gradaates there are 130 seniors, 1384 juniors, 185 sophomores and 128 freshmen. 
The Theological and Philosophical departments have increased most rapidly. 


HumpBo.p7 College, Iowa, gratefully acknowledges the gift of five thousand dol- 
lars recently received from Mrs. Anna Richmond, Providence, to be “ applied on 
the endowmert fund of the Edward Everett Hale Professorship,” so entitled. 


A STUDEN’ iv Middlebury College, reciting in trigonometry, defined a compass 
as “a four-cornered square box, standing on a three-legged tripod which always 
points to the north. 

YALE CoLLeGE has established a new course of study, to be know as the De- 
partment of Political Science or the School of Journalism. 





®©dds and Ends. 


SATIRE should not be like a saw, but a sword; it should cut, and not mangle. 
THE FUTURE DESTINY of the child is always the work of the mother.— Bonaparte. 
Aes 


TO LAWYERS: Can you make a blind man liable for his Vill, if it is payable at 
sight? 


THE quickest way fora man to forget all common miseries, is to wear tight 
boots. r 


FE SUFFICIENCY of my merit is to know that my merit is not sufficient.—St. 
Artgustine. 
THE MANNER of giving shows the character of the giver more than the gift itself. 
—Lawater. 
THE Evening Post says: “Old sailcrs are never so much at sea as when they 
are on shore.” 


PRESERVE your conscience always soft and sensitive. If but one sin force its 
way into that tender part of the soul and is suffered to dwell there, the road is 
paved for a thousand iniquities. 


“Mr. SPEAKER,” said a member of the Jamaica Lezislature, discussing a bill 
for the regulation of the timber trade, “I know these timber merchants to be most 
egregious rascals—I was in the timber line myself twelve years.” 


A TABLE of the daily wages paid in this country for mechanical labor, shows 
that for nearly all kinds of shandicraft work the average rate of wages is higher in 
the New England States than in the Middle, the Western or the Southern States. 


A MemBER of the English Parliament, Mr. Hermon, ‘offers $1,000 for the two best 
articles on the prevention of colliery explosions, and it is encouragingly added, 
that bad spelling or defective grammar shall not’ influence the judgment of the 
Committee of Award. 


QUEER BLUNDER.—During the year ending May 90, 1871, no homicides what. 
ever occurred in Vermont; but how great was the astonishment of the law abid- 
ing citizens of the old state, when they beheld in a table issued from the census 
office at Washington, the number of murders set down for Vermont during that 
period to be seventy-three. The number should have been credited to Virginia. 
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THE number of languages spoken is 3,064. The number of men is about equal 
to the number of women. The average of human life is about 23 years. One- 
quarter die before the age of 9. One-half before the age of 17. To every 2,900 
persons, one only reaches 100 years. To every 100, only nine reaches 6) years; 
and not more than one in 500 reaches the age of 80 years. There are on the earth 
1,000,000,000 of inhabitants. Of these 33,333,333 die every year; 7,780 every hour, 
and 60 every minute—or one for every second. Thegs losses are about balanced 
by the number of births. 


The Academy of Science of Vienna has offered eight prizes for the discovery of 
comets during the coming three years. tach prize is to consist of a gold medal 
worth twenty dueats, or its value in money. The Only condition is, that the dis- 
covery shall first be announced to the Academy. The first one has been gained by 
Herr Tempel, of the Marseilles Observatory. 


Boston is aghast at the spectacle of a woman who had attempted to have some 
funds which were charitably raised and secured for herself and children after her 
husband’s violent death, considered as a part of his estate to be divided. 


A London critic says that James Russell Lowell has the reputation in Great Brit- 
ain of being the best writer of prose in this country, and that he has few equals in 
Engiand, w vhere his style is much admired by the ripest scholars. 








Literary Qliscellany. 


AMONG THE DEAD of the past year, the following prominent names occur: 
Avutnors—Henry Longueville Mansel, Alice and Phebe Cary, George Ticknor, 
Henry Alford, Charles Buxton, Alexander Dumas, Charles Paul de Kock, George 
Gottfried Gervenes, Charles Hugo, George Grote, Emile Deschamps, Count de 
Gasparin, Henry T. Tuckerman and Nathan Hale. CiLERGy—Father Taylor, Dr. 
Ezra 8. Gannett, Dr. E. Y. Higbee, and M. Darboy, Archbishop of Paris. SAvANS— 
Sir John F. W. Herschel, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Mr. Becquerel, Charles Bab- 
bage, Augustus D. Morgan and Prof. W. Chauvenet. MustciAns-—Auber, Merca- 
dante, Thalberg, Harry Sanderson, Carl Anschutz, Henry Steinway and Thomas E. 
Chickering. Epucarors—Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., Horace Webster and Joseph 
G. Cogswell. Covode, Ewing, V: allandighim, Slidell and Mason, are among the 
distinguished Americans who have died. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas K. BEECHER, on visiting England for the second time after 
alapse of 18 years, says that either the Yankees are infecting the British, or else 
the nineteenth century is toning both. The shop signs of London are now as os- 
tentatious as those of New York; the newspapers are more like those of America. 
The Times being sold at half its former price, and the News being cheaper than 
the 7ribune; the people are less insular and more communicative; the railways 
are no better than our own, but in some respects worse; “motion on the Erie is 
like sailing on oil, but in England we rattle in our seats like tin pails in a wheel- 
barrow;” and the travel of the underground railway in London is “ cool, sweet and 
wholesome,” and the cars all that could be desired —Hachange. 


CALEB CusHinec.—He is one of the most wonderful men of theday. Without 
office and without official recognition of any sort, he is yet a power. We hazard 
nothing in saying that for the last three years of our Washington observation, no 
state paper has been written of any importance, or move made, or diplomatic 
agent selected, without calling in aid the pen or advice of this remarkable man. 
He reminds one more of a European statesman, one of that sort who accumulates 
years and information without age, and up to the last moments of a long career, is 
as valuable to his country as in the prime of manhood.— Washington Capital. 


Tur Lirartan of the Imperial Library of Russia, Dr. Aloys Pichler, has just 
been caught carrying off the treasures confided to his care. Books bad been for 
along time disappearing, and cloaks were forbidden in the apartments; but an 
exception to this rule being made, on account of his ill health, in favor of the 
Doctor, he was caught carrying off a ponderous folio under his raiment. Forth 
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with his house was searched, and not less than 6,000 volumes stolen from the 
library were found there, with MSS. in great numbers. The books have been re- 
stored and the Doctor ordered to leave the country. 


Samp Hvuen Minter: “The man with whom I served as apprentice was a 
mason, who put his conscience into every stone he laid,” and it was that example 
of strict rectitude which made Hugh Miller a man of probity and honor, which 
will send his name ringing through the quarries of the future. To my mind there 
is not a more valuable point in the life of Dr. Adam Clarke, than when he, a youth 
ina store, Whas told to make a piece of cloth hold out toa yard. Said his em- 
ployer: 

“Take this cloth, Adam; it measures four yards and seven eighths, I see it has 
shrunk a little. Come, take hold and pullit to the full yard.” 

“No, sir,” said Adam. 

“ Why not ?” demanded the merchant. 

“ Because my conscience won’t let me; itis wrong.” 

“Then,” said the man, “ you are discharged.” 

“Very well,” said Clarke, and that was all he said. From the yardstick he went 
to his books. It may be true that to this incident alone theology is indebted for 
one of the greatest of biblical commentators.—Interior. 





“Mew Wublications. 


BOOKS. 
Tok New AMERICAN SERIES OF READERS: Complete in Five Books. By EPEs 

SARGENT and AMASA May. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

One sees at 4 glance that this series is condensed into a compact and economical 
space—which is an argument addressed to the purse. Most of our series of read- 
ers are too numerous and plethoric, especially in the higher numbers. Looking 
further, we see these books are beautifully printed and illustrated, and strongly 
bound. So far, they at once recommend themselves to favor. The publishers also 
say they are cheaper than other series; and we would not overlook the large, clear 
type. Looking at the matter, we are pleased with the compositions for the lower 
and the selections for the higher books, and the gradation of lessons is well man- 
aged. On the whole, we judge these books to be well adapted to their purpose, 
especially in the country schools, of short sessions, where multum in parvo is a 
great desideratum. And graded schools can easily fill up the gaps, if they find 
any, with the various “Independent Readers,” etc., or, with what is better, the 
occasional use of juvenile periodicals. 


GUIDE TO Composition.—By T. S. PINNEO, author of “Primary” and “ Ana- 
lytical Garmmar,” et*. Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New 


ork. 

This little book of 162 pages, 12mo., is a valuable addition to the sterling 
Eclectic Educational Series. Plain and appropriate instruction is given upon 
Spelling, Capitals, Punctuation, Words and Phrases, Sentences, Kinds of Com- 
position, Figurative Language and Themes. We think the general use of this 
book, or someting like it, in all our common schools would be of great service to 
more than one-half of our teachers, as well as their older pupils, and of far more 
practical utllity than most of the abstract theoretical “ grammar” that is taught. 
If this kind of grammar is taught at all, it should be copiously accompanied with 
just such exercises as those contained in this book. We believe it would be a 
change greatly for the better, if composition—practical grammar—were made the 
basis, and such principles and simple rules of grammar introduced as a corrollary, 
as circumstances might permit. ‘The latter is well enough; but the former—the 
“art of speaking and writing the English language correctly ”—is indispensable. 


WE have received two very promising books, notices of which we are reluctantly 
bliged to defer till next month—viz.: 


Syprer’s Art oF TeEacttinc—from J. M. Stoddard & Co., Philadelphia. 
Dicken’s ScHoOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS—from A. §. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 
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PERIODICALS. 


The Enectic for February has a full length portrait of Lord Lisgar the present 
governor-general of Canada with a brief sketch of his life. It contains an admira 
ble article'on Church and State in Italy; a biographical and critical sketch of Sam 
uel ‘Taylor Colridge, and a description ofa Persian Passion Play; Tennyson’s new 
Idyll. The Last Tournament is given entire. Besides these articles it has the 
concluding part of A Frenchman's Voyage Round the World; A Morning in the 
Tuileries; Mrs. Siddons; Forster’s Life of Dickens; The Arts in Captivity; Paper- 
Making in Japan; Hawthorne’s Italian Note Books; and The Voyage and Loss of 
the “Megiera.” In addition, there is the usual copious editorial “miscellany. Pub- 
lished by E. R. Peron, 107 Fulton Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 a year; two 
copies, 89, 00; Single number, 45 cents. 

Tue LAkESIDE Montnty for January, 1872, devotes the whole of its columns to a 
reliable and deeply interesting history of the Chicago Fire. Its contents are: The 
Story of Chicago. Part 1. Before the Fire; A Glance at Chicago’s History, To- 
pography and Architecture; F. W. Foster; Our Trade and Commerce, Our JAis- 
thetical Development Part 2. Burning of the City; Description of the Great Fire; 
The Fight for Life. Part 3. Afterthe Fire; The Burnt-out People, and what was 
done for them; Among the Ruins; Reconstruction. Part 4. The Losses; Real and 
Personal Property; Commercial and Public Institutions; Institutions of Art, Sci- 
ence and Literature. Part 5. The Future; What Remains; New Chicago. Supple- 
mentary: The Fires of History; Science of the Northwestern Fires; Political Kcon- 
omy of the Fire. Published by the University Publishing Company, 10 West 
Randoiph street, Chicago. $3.00 per year. 


Morvon’s Montiiy;A Home Anp Scroon JouRNAL of Popular Education. Vol. 
1, No. 1, January, 1872. Published by John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. This 
Journal seems to be a revival, in a more vigorous form, of the Louisville School 
Messenger, three numbers of which were published last year. Itstarts off with 
good indications of usefulness and success. Besides its editor proper, Hon. H. 
‘A. M. Henderson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, will conduct an official de- 
partment. We wish the enterprise and the cause of popular education in Ken- 
tucky all success. 

THe INDEPENDENT.—This mammoth and sterling sheet still ,maintains its 
jlace in the front ranks of Journalism. Itis Evangelical in its editorial utterazces 

d yet liberal and tolerant. The best writers in all departments contribute to its 
columns. Its news items are gleaned in time from all parts of the country ard the 
world, Its departments of Finance and Commerce contain reliable intelligence 
and some of the ablest articles ever written for the American public. It is sound 
in politics and critical in its reviews. Price, $2.50 per year in advance. Published 
by Henry C. Bowen, P. O. box 2787, New York City. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, for February has a very fine variety of articles. We es- 
pecially notice the artic les © E nglish in § School, and the Pay-roll of Christendom.” 
They treat on educational questions in a vigorous and suggestive manner. We 
would recommend our teachers to read them. The other articles are attractive. 
“The Drawer ” is as interesting as ever,“ The Monthly Record of Current Events ” 
is graphic and complete. T hd Scientific Record is especially valuable. 


THe ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY has increased its circulation very rapid- 
ly of late, ithaving added since December 1, 1871, over 4,000 subscribers to its list. 
Surely an encouraging sign for the friends of pure family reading. It offers prem- 
iums from 20 to 100 dollars for the 1 argest list of subscribers. Published at $2.00 
a year, by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Tre TRANSATLANTIC MAGAZINE, for February, appeared in its usually attractive 
form, and with such matter as will afford instruction and interest to all of its 
readers. The following is a list of some of the many interesting articles: “The 
story of the Hostages; Fe day at Como;” “ Will he Conquer; 6 By the Night 
Expcess; » «Three | ‘acts in the life of a‘ Danseuse.’” All of which are from the 
pens of able and interesting writers. By addressing, Hammersley & Co., Pub- 
lishers, ete., No. 701, Chestnut St., Philadelphia, with $2.50 enclosed, this valuable 
magazine can be had, commencing, if desired, with the January number. 








